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Bice? hours for a day’s work for women in 
the District of Columbia is one step nearer 
realization. The Senate committee, before which 
this proposal has been pending, has agreed to re- 
port the bill favorably. The measure is now 
included among those favored by the Republican 


caucus. 


RBITRATION under the Erdmann Act is to 

prevent the threatened strike of the fire- 

men on eastern railroads. Thus the firemen win 

their contention for an arbitration board of three 

under the law instead of the proposal of the 

railroads for a board of seven such as made 
the award in the recent engineers’ controversy. 


MINIMUM wage of six dollars a week for 

‘all employed women is provided in a bill 

which has just passed the Kansas house of rep- 

resentatives. Domestic servants and others who 

are furnished with meals and lodging may be 

charged for these not to exceed three dollars a 
week or fifteen cents for each meal or lodging. 


HE New York legislature faces a confused 
tangle of constitutional amendments and 
compensation bills. Although somewhat embar- 
rassed by conflicting suggestions, the justice of 
the compensation principle is apparently admitted 
by the iaw makers without much question. Ed- 
ward T. Devine explains the principles back of 
the three main compensation bills now pending 
at Albany. P. 722. 


THE New York State Factory Investigating 


Commission has submitted thirty-two bills - 


for reorganizing the Labor Department of the 
state and regulating factory conditions. The 
document is the focus point of the attention of 
social workers throughout the state, who are 
i cperes in the purposes of these bills. Page 


THE National Cotton Garment Manufacturers’ 

Association in New York has conceded full 
recognition of the union and 8,000 girl strikers 
in the white goods trades are returning to work, 
By the terms of the agreement the workers ob- 
tain increases in wages amounting to from $1 
to $2 and receive a fifty-hour week schedule. 
A permanent wage board is provided for which 
is expected to arrange an average wage of $10 
a week. 


G OVERNOR SULZER’S special health com- 

mission has reported its recommendations 
for changes in the laws and in their administra- 
tion. The commission recommends an increase 
of from six to ten thousand dollars a year for 
the state commissioner of health, the practical 
abolition of town and village boards of health 
and the granting of their powers to the local 
boards of trustees, and the appointment of twenty 
district sanitary superintendents in the territory 
outside New York city. 
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Step No. ITT 
GETTING THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED | 


with the poor is essential if we are to 
get families out of and away from 
their poverty. : 

Only knowledge of all pertinent |} 
facts enables us to give effective and [| 
permanent help. 

No reputable physician attempts to 
treat his patients without a complete 
knowledge of their ailments. 

41 paid secretaries, visitors and 
nurses and 180 volunteer visitors en- 
able the Charity Organization Society 
to learn the real needs of those it 
seeks to help. Last year its paid 
workers made 56,584 visits at the 
homes or elsewhere in the interest of 
the families under care. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK 


Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 
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IMMIGRATION 
BILL VETOED 


President Taft’s veto of the immigration bill, 
just before it would have become a law without 
his signature, was based upon objections to the 
literacy test.’ These were presented to the Presi- 
dent in a letter from Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor Nagel, which was sent to Congress along 
with the brief veto message. The secretary’s 
objections did not carry conviction in the Senate 
which has passed the bill over the President’s 
veto. In the House, however, the attempt to re- 
pass the bill failed by a small margin. 

Both the President and Secretary Nagel wished 
that many of the provisions of the bill might be 
added to the present immigration laws. Both, 
however, felt that the literacy test was of con- 
trolling importance in that it violated, in their 
judgment, fundamental principles in a sound im- 
migration policy. Secretary Nagel thought that 
this feature admitted of no compromise. In stat- 
ing his objections he said in part: 


“The effect seems to be that a qualified alien 
may bring in members of his family who may 
themselves be disqualified, whereas a disqualified 
member would exclude all dependent members 
of his family, no matter how well qualified they 
might otherwise be. In other words, a father 
who can read a dialect might bring in an entire 
family of absolutely illiterate people, barring his 
sons over sixteen years of age, whereas, a tather 
who can not read a dialect would bring about 
the exclusion of his entire family, although 
every one of them can read and write. Further- 
more, the distinction in favor of the female mem- 
bers of the family as against the male members, 
does not seem to me to rest upon sound reasons, 
Sentimentally, of course, it appeals, but indus- 
trially considered, it does not appear to me that 
the distinction is sound. Furthermore, there is 
no provision for the admission of aliens who 
have been domiciled here and who have simply 
gone abroad for a visit. The test would absolute-. 
ly exclude them upon return.” 


He argued, relying on the judgment of immi- 
gration officials, that the literacy test would cause 
delay and friction at ports and on the Canadian 
and Mexican borders; that $1,000,000 more 


1By an oversight, the age limit affected by the literacy 
test stated in the article on the immigration bill in Time 
Survey for February 8, page 645, was eighteen years. It 
should have been stated sixteen years, 
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wotld be required for the administration of 
the law than at present; and that many inter- 
preters would be needed over whom it would be 
impossible to have adequate supervision. He 
further declared that the literacy provision 


“was originally urged: as a selective test. The 
older argument is now abandoned, and in the 
later conference, at least, the ground is taken 
that the nrovision is to be defended as a prac- 
tical measure to exclude a large proportion of un- 
desirable immigrants from certain countries. .. . 
_ “I cannot accept this argument. No doubt 
the law would exclude a considerable per- 
centage of immigration from southern Italy, 
among the Poles, the Mexicans and the Greeks. 
The exclusion would embrace probably in 
large part undesirable but also a great many 
desirable people, and the embarrassment, ex- 
pense, and distress to those who seek to enter 
would be out of all proportion to any good that 
can possibly be promised for this measure. . . . 

“So far as the industrial conditions are con- 
c-rned, I think the question has been sunerficially 
considered. We need labor in this country, and 
the natives are unwilling to do the work which 
the aliens come over.to do. It is perfectly true 
that in a few cities and localities there are con- 
gested conditions. It is equally true that in very 
u.uch larger areas we are practically without 
help.” 


While Secretary Nagel recognized that many 
newly arrived immigrants live in deplorable con- 
ditions, he held that the same is true in certain 
sections of the country inhabitated for a cen- 
tury by natives, and that such conditions are 
exceptional. He continued: 


“The census will disclose that with rapid strides 
the foreign-born citizen is acquiring the farm 
lands of this country. Even if the foreign-born 
alone is considered, the percentage of his owner- 
ship is assuming a proportion that ought to at- 
tract the attention of the native citizens. If the 
second generation is included it is safe to say 
that in the Middle West and West a majority of 
the farms are to-day owned by foreign-born peo- 
ple or they are descendants of the first genera- 
tion. This does not embrace onlv the Germans 
and the Scandinavians, but is true in large meas- 
ure, for illustration, of the Bohemians and the 
Poles. It is true in surprising measure of the 
Italians, not only of the northern Italians, put 
of the southern. 

“Again, an examination of the aliens who come 
to stay is of great significance. During the last 
fiscal year 838,172 aliens came to our shores, al- 
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THD MAN ABOVE: “YOU CREATH IT, BUT 
YOU CANNOT HAVE IT.” 


RE 


"ANNUAL GROUND RENTAL 
OF i 
“2 NEW YORK CITY = 
*260.000.000 


Mayor Gaynor opened a “Lower Rents” ex- 


hibit in New York on Monday, The exhibit Is 
the work of the Committee on Congestion, and 
its purpose, to convince New Yorkers that It 
would be socially desirable to halve the tax 
rate on buildings. A _ Dill before the legisla- 
ture would submit the proposal to a city ref- 
erendum. 


though the net immigration of the year was only 
a trifle above 400,000. But, while we received 
of skilled labor 127,016, and only 35,896 returned, 
.we received servants, 116,529, and only 13,499 re- 
turned; we received farm laborers, 184,154, and 
only 3,978 returned, it appears that laborers came 
in the number, 135,726, while 209,279 returned. 
These figures ought to demonstrate that we get 
substantially what we most need, and what we 
‘cannot ourselves supply, and that we get rid of 
what we least need and what seems to furnish, in 
the minds of many, the chief justification for the 
bill now under consideration,” 


Mr. Nagel was persuaded, he said in conclu- 
sion, that the provision was based upon a fal- 


lacy in undertaking to apply a test which was. 


not calculated to reach the truth and to find relief 


from a danger which really did not exist. He 
made minor objections with respect to the 
inclusion of Hawaii within the terms of 


the bill; the vague language of the provisions 
excluding aliens capable of assuming citizenship 4 
the provision whereby the secretary of commerce 
and labor’s decision; admitting skilled labor under 
contract, may be submitted to a review ‘by the 
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courts in advance of affirmative action; the 
provision for detailing matrons and inspectors on 
immigrant vessels, and the drastic power in the 
hands of the secretary for penalizing ship com- 
panies that solicit immigrants. 


A SHAM BATTLE AS A 
MENTAL RESTORATIVE 


The Agnews State Hospital in California, of 
which Dr. Leonard Stocking is medical super- 
intendent, is carrying on an interesting experi- 
ment in the so-called moral treatment of the men 
patients. With a view to evolving a restorative 
system of mental treatment based upon exercises 
calculated to call into play the disconnected men- 
tal forces of insane men, Dr. Stocking has- or- 
ganized, a system of military drill. Employes 
of the hospital with military training were de- 
tailed to this service a few months ago and in 
a few weeks had two well-organized companies 
of militia, to which later was added artillery, a 
Red Cross hospital corps, etc. The patients seem- 
ed to take to this novel method of occupation 
and entertainment and threw themselves into it 
with such enthusiasm and ability that a sham 


battle was arranged for and very successfully | 


carried out. The model was the battle of San 
Juan. A Spanish fort was built, camps were 
established, and the details of the battle were 
closely followed. During the summer two com- 
panies went off on a ten days’ camping trip to 
the mountains, 

This experiment is said to be unique and to 
deserve trial in other institutions. ‘or some 
years the Central Islip State Hospital in New 
York has carried on an informal drill of men 
patients, which is said to have greatly improved 
their gait and carriage. A more complete or- 
ganization of such methods of occupying the men 
patients might be especially advantageous during 
the winter months when there is so little, op- 
portunity for outdoor work and recreation. A 
vigorous march to the strain of the hospital band 
would, it is thought, be a great improvement 
over the sluggish daily walk forced upon un- 
willing patients at most of the institutions for 
the insane. ; 


PROGRESS IN THE PLANS 
FOR LETCHWORTH VILLAGE 


The need for effective handling of the feeble- 
minded in institutions in case of fire was shown 
recently by a loss of life at Amityville, Long 
Island, N. Y., when the Brunswick home was 
destroyed. An attempt to solve-the problem is 
being made at Letchworth Village, New York 
state’s new 2,000 acre home for the feeble 
minded and epileptic. Plans for the. buildings 
have progressed, so that contracts can be let 
for the first ten structures, 
buildings be of “slow burning” construction, but 
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Not only will the. 


DORMITORIES PLANNED FOR LETCHWORTH VILLAGH 


there will be no intricate passages, making it 
possible to empty them with the greatest ease. 
Doors opening directly outside will be provided 
for each apartment occupied as sleeping quar- 
ters. 

The architectural character of the structures 
is notable. 
Thomas Jefferson’s home, have been chosen to 
relieve the barn-like monotony of the usual in- 
stitution of this sort. This type of construction 
is said to be particularly fit for the village’s en- 
vironment of low hills and valleys. 

That the dormitories for girls are to be sep- 
arated from those for boys by a stream running 
through the middle of the grounds has already 
been stated in a previous article in THe SuRvEyY; 
also that there will be six groups of build- 
ings, each complete in itself." Each group will 
consist of eight dormitories, an industrial build- 
ing for hand work, an attendants’ home, and, 
with the exception of those for the infirm, a 
dining hall. There will also be schoolhouses in 
the groups for children. Three of the groups 
will be for boys and men and three for girls 
and women. The inmates will be grouped in three 
classes: improvable children, able-bodied adults 
and infirm adults. 

The administration group will consist of an 
office building, cottages for men and women of- 
ficers and a library fire station. Hospitals, a 
laboratory, observation buildings, a club house 
and other buildings will make up other groups. 

At the last session of the legislature, $457,000 
was appropriated for the ten buildings which it 
is expected will be started this spring. These in- 
iSee THe Survey for March 2, 1912, page 1869. 


The portico and dome of Monticello, . 


4 


clude four dormitories, an attendants’ room, a 
dining hall, a laundry, a shop, a power plant and 
a store house. The last four will serve the en- 
tire village. 

It is realized that the village will offer an op- 
portunity to demonstrate how economically the 
policy of segregating mental defectives may be 
conducted. : 

In speaking of the methods and aims of Letch- 
worth Village, Dr. Little, its superintendent, said 
recently: r 


“The farm colony provides the most economical 
way in which to segregate the feeble-minded. It 
costs less to feed and house the inmates. It fur- 
nishes a healthful occupation for mind and body. 
It provides a most favorable environment for 
their happiness and comfort. It gives them a 
range of movement that permits the development 
of whatever individuality they may possess, for 
it separates them from contact with other colo- 
nies.” 


SAGE FOUNDATION 
LOSES DR. GULICK 

Coincident with the resignation of Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick as director of the Department of Child 
Hygiene, the Russell Sage Foundation announces 
that the department under this name will be 


_ discontinued. Most of its activities will be car- 


ried on by two new departments which will be 
developed from the present Divisions of Re- 
creation and Education. These will be under 
the directorships, respectively, of Lee F. Han- 
mer and Leonard P. Ayres. 

In 1907 Dr. Gulick, then president of the 
Playground Association of America, was made 


ONE OF THE DINING HALLS 


Pebruary 22, 1915. ; 
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chairman of the Playground Extension Com- 
mittee and the Backward Children Investigation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. These were 
merged in 1909 into the Department of Child 
Hygiene. 

Ever since his connection with the Boy Scouts 
of America as a member of their Committee ‘on 


Organization Dr. Gulick has believed that a sim- . 


ilar organization for girls was needed. In ac- 
cordance with this idea, the Camp Fire Girls was 
organized in 1911, and Dr. Gulick now gives up 
the directorship of the Department of Child Hy- 
giene to devote his whole time to this movement. 
His, resignation. to take up a new work 
affords an opportunity for reviéwing the record 
the department has made in forwarding move- 
ments for better social conditions in schools. 

When the Playground Extension Committee 
first co-operated with the Playground Associa- 
tion of America in 1907, ninety cities had play- 
ground facilities. The number had jumped to 
531 in 1910, when the Foundation dropped this 
work as one of its main activities, and turned 
over most of its playground interests to the Play- 
ground Association. It has since then, however, 
continued to work along other lines to further 
' the interests of public recreation, such as the 
development of the use of public buildings and 
grounds for evening recreation centers, summer 
playgrounds, vacation schools, social center 
work, public lectures and meetings, and school 
gardening. Dr. Gulick was responsible, for ex- 
ample, for the interesting and picturesque ex- 
periment of having several hurdy-gurdies 
equipped with folk dance music. 

The Division of Recreation has been active, 
also, in the sane Fourth campaign; has helped 
~work out many plans for May Day observances; 
has backed the endeavors of the New York Pub- 
lic School Athletic League for the control of 
school athletics; aided in organizing the Boy 
Scout movement in this country; has conducted 
cance hall investigations; and has been a general 
clearing house of information for questions on 
the subject of recreational facilities. 

It is this division ‘and that of education 
which are to be continued as separate depart- 
ments of the Foundation. 

The findings of the Backward Children Investi- 
gation (afterward the Division of Education) 
that a large number of children were retarded 
in their school work because of removable phys- 
ical defects aroused strong interest among 
school men and lent impetus to the movement in 
behalf of medical inspection of school children. 
After ‘the report was published the number of 
cities having systems of medical inspection in 
schools jumped from 135 in 1908 to over 700 in 
1912. 

The division has co-operated with school men 
by giving them material on the causes of re- 
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tardation and non-promotion among school chil- 
dren, the relation of physical defects to school 
progress, and like problems. The published 
reports of the division have served to 
help socially minded educators who are trying 
to fit the school to the needs of the child and 
to fit the child for present day demands. Some 
of the reports which have attracted most atten- 
tion are: Why 250,000 Children Quit: School; . 
What American Cities are Doing for the Health 
of School Children; A Scale for Measuring the 
Quality of Handwriting; Reports of the Age 
and Progress Study, and A Comparative Study 
of the School Systems in the 48 States. 

One exhibition conducted by the division, 
which showed school conditions and school needs 
in Greenwich, Conn., cost $2,500. It resulted 
in the raising of a bond issue of $250,000 for 
school improvement in that town—a return of 
1,000 per cent. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


COMPENSATION BILLS AT 
ALBANY . 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


In the confused tangle of constitutional amend- 
ments and compensation bills now pending in 
the New York legislature, we may distinguish 
certain clear issues on which the average citizen 
should have no difficulty in making up his mind. 

The first of these is as to whether, in view 
of the probability of the adoption of the amend- 
ment conferring upon the legislature the power 
to enact a compulsory law, like that which in 
the Ives case was declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, the legislature should enact any so-called 
voluntary compensation scheme at all. The 
three bills known respectively as the Jackson-or 
Federation of Labor bill, the Foley or adminis- 
tration bill, and the McClelland or Civic Fed- 
eration bill, all agree in setting up plans which 
within six months of the time when they go 
into effect will be antiquated, if, as is surely to 
be taken for granted, the amendment is approy- 
ed by the present legislature and by the voters 
in November. The obvious suggestion would 
be to wait until the constitution has been amend- 
ed and then pass the kind of law which public 
opinion really demands. 

There are two objections to this course. One 
is the uncertainty which always attends delay. 
Through some wholly unforeseen political de- 
velopment the amendment might fail. The 
courts might discover some irregularity in the 
process of amendment. There is now an arous- 
ed and enlightened public sentiment.on the ques- 
tion. Now, therefore, is the time for action. 
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The other conclusive argument in favor of im- 
mediate action is that every day of delay means 
more uncompensated, or inadequately compensat- 
ed, injuries. Every day there are deaths and crip- 
plings which a better law would tend to prevent; 
and the economic burdens still fall on widows, 
orphans, and disabled workmen, instead of being 
distributed widely through insurance and prices. 

In this situation, the suggestion has been made 
that a compulsory law, such as is ultimately to 
be enacted, should be enacted now, but with the 
proviso that it should go into effect after the con- 
Stitutional amendment has been approved. No 
doubt the legislature can pass a law which is to 
go into effect contingently upon some specified 
future event. Whether it would be constitutional 
for the legislature to do this when the particular 
contingency is a constitutional amendment con- 
ferring upon the legislature the power to pass 
the act in question is a very nice point. As the 
proposed statute would not: be identical with or 
even. very much resemble the one which was 
found to be unconstitutional, and as the court in 
any event would have had ample time to change 
its mind, it is possible that the validity of the 
new law would not have to depend solely upon 
the amendment. The advantages of passing im- 
mediately an ideal compulsory statute are that, 
if upheld, it would end at the earliest possible 
moment the present unsatisfactory condition; 
and that it would give to voters when the con- 


Stitutional amendment is before them, a clear- 


and definite idea of the system which the adop- 
tion of the amendment would permit. 

The second issue involved is as to whether the 
insurance of the risks created by the new law shall 
be undertaken by the state exclusively, as the 
Jackson bill contemplates; or by the commercial 
and mutual companies, as the Foley bill pro- 
vides; or by these companies with the state in- 
surance department as an alternative, as the 
“McClelland bill permits. 

It must be admitted that commercial accident 
insurance has no very creditable record in this 
country. However necessary some such system 
may have been under our old plans of compensa- 
tion it has as a whole been expensive, cruel, and 
anti-social. It has fought claims, just and unjust, 
‘remorselessly and has eliminated the human ele- 
ment in industrial relations so far as they relate 
to compensation for injuries. Miss Eastman, 
after scrutinizing minutely the Pennsylvania 
method of settling for work accidents, reached 
the conclusion that if injured employes had had 
‘no legal claim whatever and had been dependent 
entirely on the good will of their employers they 
would have fared better than under the Penn- 
sylvania law. That is the curse of the liability 
aos under which we have lived, that it de- 
troys good will. 
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In one case of which the. writer has ,personal 
knowledge, a man was injured and after a few 
weeks died from the illness of which his in- 
juries had been at least a contributing cause. 
His employer could not “afford” to allow the 
visitor who came on the family’s behalf to see 
the loom at which he had worked, or to talk with 
his foreman. He could not help them lest: it 
should be taken as evidence of “liability.” But 
after much interviewing and correspondence, he 
wrote a letter in which he said that, if the in- 
jured man, who was at that time still alive in 
the hospital, would sign a release from all legal 
obligations, merely as an expression of his sym- 
pathy and regret he would send a check for 
any amount which the society considered rea- 
sonable, up to—iwenty-five dollars. As an expres- 
sion of sympathy this may seem inadequate, but 
it was twenty-five dollars more, as it turned out, 
than the legal claim was worth. The employer 
was insured. 

There is something to be said for the plan 
of mutual insurance, and possibly corporations 
or other large employers that can satisfactorily 
guarantee their solvency should be allowed to 
carry their own risks. But the safest, simplest, 
least expensive, and most democratic plan would 
seem to be that of a state insurance fund, ad- 
ministered not by the Insurance Department but 
by a distinct compensation insurance commis- 
sion, levying premiums on various industries and 
within the industries on various establishments, 
according to the actual risks as shown by in- 
spection and experience. If by the side of this 
normal and authorized system there are allowed 
the alternatives of self insurance and mutual in- 
surance under the regulation and oversight of 
the state commission, this would seem to afford 
all the latitude which is called for. One consid- 
eration in favor of the continued use of the 
casualty companies also is that there. are some 
industries which are so limited in certain states 
that the broader basis of experience throughout 
the nation is almost indispensable. Generally 
speaking, however, the one type of middleman 
which among all the superfluous middlemen could 
be eliminated with the most cheerful acquiescence 
of everybody concerned is precisely the liability 
insurance company which, in its obnoxious meth- 
ods and enormous administrative expenses, made 
necessary by the legal system of which it is 
a part, has most completely represented all that 
is bad in the old order of things. 

The third issue involved relates to the scale 
of compensation. The Jackson bill proposes as 
a general unit of compensation two-thirds of 
the average wages at the time of death or dis- 
ability, with a maximum period of ten years, 
a maximum amount of $5,000 in case of death, 
and of $15 a week for disability. The Foley bill 
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and the McClelland bill propose one-half of the 
average wages at the time of death or injury 
as a maximum, the period for which payments 
are to be made varying according to the char- 
acter of the injury. The period during which 
compensation is given in case of death is six 
years in the latter bill and about seven years in 
the former. Ten dollars is fixed as the maximum 
weekly payment in both bills. There are many 
details to be considered in comparing the pro- 
visions of the different measures, but the typi- 
cal figures cited show fairly the different points 
of view. 

The Association for Labor Legislation has by 
resolution endorsed the Foley bill on condition 
that certain amendments should be incorporated, 
among them the more liberal scale of compensa- 
tion proposed in the Jackson bill, i. e., two-thirds 
rather than one-half of the average wage. 
The association also insists that the per- 
iod of payment be made even longer than in the 
- Jackson bill as, for example, during the continu- 
ance of disability, during the continuance of 
widowhood, and until dependent children reach 
the age of sixteen. In insisting on these amend- 
ments the association is well advised. The scale 
of the Foley bill is clearly inadequate as it 
stands and it illustrates the inevitable weakness 
of any optional bill. In order to induce employ- 
ers to elect to come under it, the scale must 
offer substantial advantages to them. The theory 
of the so-called voluntary system which has been 
making such headway is that it is to be made 
as nearly compulsory as possible by the financial 
inducement of a low scale of compensation on 
the one hand, and on the other hand by removing 
the common law defenses of assumption of risk, 
fellow servant, and contributory negligence from 
employers who do not elect to come under the 
law, 

There is something inherently obnoxious about 
all such bargaining. It is, as Mr. Freund said 
in Washington a year ago, in effect bartering 
justice. Litigants in a damage suit are not 
treated with that uniform impartiality which our 


traditions require, but according as they have 
or have not decided at some previous time a 
question of policy on which there may be room 
for differences of opinion. Optional schemes 
therefore are bound up with the two grave evils 


of unequal treatment of employers and inade- 
uate compensation to injured workmen. 

To increase the scale of compensation after 
a law is once enacted has been found in practice 
to be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. To 
be sure workmen are better off with a very mod- 
erate payment which is assured and is prompt 
than with a vague prospect of some large sum 
-after long delay and anxious uncertainty. But 
why should the sums to be paid be reduced in 
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amount merely because payment is to be cer- 
tain and delays eliminated? What public opinion 
demands is that the one should be done and the 
other not left undone. That is to say, delays 
and uncertainties and unnecessary expenses are 
to be ended, and also the amounts to be paid are 
to be just and reasonable. What is proposed is 
that industry shall squarely shoulder the costs 
of its deaths and injuries. If prices go up, let 
them. This is one item in the cost of living 
which will cause no grumbling worth taking into 
account. If some employers fail, let them fail. 
This is one cause of bankruptcy upon which 
society can look with comparative equanimity. 
If some industries are no longer as profitable 
as they were, let the dividends shrink. The so- 
cial ledger will still show a favorable balance in 
wage-earners spared to their families or, if they 
must be killed and maimed, at least in a means 
of livelihood for the bereaved and dependent 
families. With no less justice than Captain 
Scott, our industrial workers who die at their 
post leave us everywhere their farewell message: 
Surely a great rich country like ours will see 
that those*who depend on us are properly pro- 
vided for. 


ee rene: 
_— Ss 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY AND 
WORKING CHILDREN 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


Secretary National Consumers’ League 


Congress seems to be on the eve of enacting 
an eight-hour law applying to women employed 
in all industries except household work and: 
trained nursing in the District of Columbia. 
Three states have enacted eight-hour laws for 
women. In Washington and California the 
have already sustained 
these laws, and the most recent statute, that of 
Colorado, was adopted by a popular vote under 
the initiative and referendum, 

These familiar facts are rehearsed here be- 
cause they raise the question why no New Eng- 
land state has established the eight-hour day 
even for children—and why no southern state: 
except Mississippi? In sixteen states working 
children have the eight-hour day. In Ohio it 
applies to girls until their eighteenth birthday. 
In New York it assures to all boys and girls 
under «sixteen, employed in manufacture, a work- 
ing day ending at 5 P. M. sharp. In Utah and’ 
certain other states boys share with men the 
eight-hour day in the mining industry. 

With forty-two legislatures in session it seems 
reasonable to hope that New England and the 
South may awaken, and begin during the pres- 


ent year to adopt the eight-hour day at least a | 
the children. 


Februsry 22, 1913. 
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THE NEW YORK FACTORY BILLS 


THIRTY - TWO 
have been recommended 
by the New York Fac- 
tory Investigating Com- 
mission (See Tun Sur- 
vey for February 15, p. 
659). Among these are 
bills to abolish child 
labor in canneries and 
in tenements, to end 
night work for women 
in factories, to minim- 
ize fire hazards, to re- 
organize the Labor De- 
partment, and to create 
an industrial board. 


BILLS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


A. F. WeBeErR, chief statistician, New York State Department of Labor, 
1901-1907 ; chief statistician Public Service Commission of New York, 
First District. 

F¥. S. TOMLIN, secretary-treasurer Joint Labor Legislative 
Greater New York, 

BE. as ee ae manager Industrial Bureau, Merchants’ Association of New 

ork. 

PAUL KENNADAY, secretary New York Branch American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 

Henry Moskowirz, member Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, 
Skirt and Suit Trade. 

IRENE OsGoop ANDREWS, assistant secretary American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 

RAYMOND V. INGERSOLL, chairman Executive Board New York Congestion 
Committee. 

H, F. J. Vorrer, industrial engineer; formerly fire expert New York Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission. 

JOHN R. SHILLADY, executive secretary Buffalo Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis, ‘ 

FRANCES PERKINS, executive secretary, New York Committee on Safety. 

Cote Te PottTrErR, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
ation. 

LILLIAN D. Wap, member Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, 

' Skirt and Suit Trade. 
STEPHEN S, Wisk, rabbi Free Synagogue. 


Conference, 


PAULINE GOLDMARE, secretary New York Consumers’ League. 


HE REORGANIZATION BILL. BY A. 
F,. WEBER,’ Statistic1AN PuBLic SERVICE 
CoMMISSION, [First District. ; 


JUST THIRTY YEARS ago the state of New 
York, through the establishment of a bureau of 
labor statistics, gave official recognition to the 
modern demand for governmental regulation of 
such conditions of employment as are beyond the 
control of individual wage-earners. 

The bureau brought to light and stamped with 
its official guarantee the facts that established 
the need of state interference to control and 
elevate the plane of competition among employ- 
ers in such wise as to safeguard the health and 
welfare of employes. But progress has been 
slow both on account of the reluctance of the 
judiciary to abandon the notion that “freedom 
of contract” had been written into the constitu- 
tion and on account of defective civil service 
regulations that left the enforcement of protec- 
tive labor laws to an untrained and inexperienced 
body of officials. The factory laws embodied 
the practice of the best and most enlightened 
employers, but they existed more as an ideal 
than as a minimum requirement to be met by 
every manufacturer. Whenever complaint was 


- made of the non-enforcement of statutory pro- 


visions, the responsible official almost invariably 
pleaded the inadequacy of his force, and the leg- 
islature would from time to time respond with 
additional appropriations. 

While additions to the staff of officials are re- 
quired to keep pace with the rapid growth of pop- 
ulation and industry in this state, such additions 
have not sufficed and will not suffice to secure 


_the protection of the wage-earner that the law 
intends to afford, unless the officials are prop- 


‘From 1901 to 1907, chief statistician, New York De- 
partment of Labor. 


February 22, 1913. 


erly trained and supervised. Such training and 
expert supervision have heretofore been largely 
wanting. Each inspector has had to work out 
from his own experience some standard of ade- 
quate protection of the health and safety of em- 
ployes, as the supervising officials have been 
too busy with the disposition of cases of appeal 
from aggrieved proprietors to formulate de- 
tailed instructions for the field workers. 

This situation the Factory Investigating Com- 
mission proposes to remedy in part, by the crea- 
tion of an industrial board of five persons (in- 
cluding the commissioner of labor as chairman), 
endowed with authority to formulate and estab- 
lish an industrial code and industrial rules and 
regulations supplementing the statutory regula- 
tions. It is proper and necessary that the exer- 
cise of these quasi-legislative functions should 
be confided in a board rather than an individual 
because legislation presumes deliberation and 
consultation of all interests involved. A board 
that is freed of all administrative duties will have 
time for deliberation, and if it is properly con- 
stituted will listen to and weigh the facts and 
arguments of every interest involved in a deter- 
mination of standards that are designed to safe- 
guard the public welfare. This board will require 
the assistance of expert advisers and investi- 
gators, which has been provided for in the 
Wagner bills by the addition to the staff of the 
Labor Department of a division of industrial 
hygiene, comprising a licensed physician to act 
as chief medical inspector, a chemical engineer, 
a mechanical engineer expert in ventilation and 
accident prevention, and a civil engineer expert 
in fire prevention and building construction. 

The commissioner of labor, with a salary of 
$8,000 a year, is made responsible for the en- 
forcement of the factory laws, industrial code 
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and regulations of the industrial board, so that 
any failure in the execution and administration 
of the law can be brought home to an individual. 
Under his supervision the first deputy commis- 
sioner, as inspector general (salary $5,000), will 
have charge of the bureau of inspection, which 
will consist of at least four divisions—factory 
inspection, home-work inspection, mercantile in- 
spection and industrial hygiene (the last imuen- 
tioned division, however, to be in the immediate 
charge of the commissioner). There are to be 
two factory inspection districts (one consisting 
of New York city and Long Island and the other 
of the remaining counties of the state), each in 
charge of a chief factory inspector at $4,000 a 
year, and there are to be not less (instead of not 
more) than 125 inspectors. The $1,000 grade 
of inspectors has been eliminated; $1,200 is cer- 
tainly small enough compensation for a man 
qualified to assume the responsibilities of a fac- 
tory inspector. 

The bureau of mediation and arbitration and 
the bureau of industries and immigration will re- 
main unchanged in the reorganized department, 
but the important bureau of labor statistics 1s to 
be greatly enlarged in accordance with the en- 
lightened judgment of social workers here and 
elsewhere. Within the new bureau of sStatis- 
tics and information, separate divisions are 
established for the industrial directory, indus- 
trial accidents and diseases, investigations (in- 
cluding all research work), and printing and 
publications. This expansion is urgently need- 
ed, as the force of the bureau since it was made 
a part of the Department of Labor in 1901 has 
been sufficiently large to keep up only the abso- 
lutely essential records of wages, unemploy- 
ment, manufactures, industrial disputes, etc. 
This class of information will hereafter be pre- 
pared by the division of general labor statistics 
(and the industrial directory division). 

The general scheme of reorganization com- 
mends itself on the whole to the great body of 
disinterested citizens and experts. It concen- 
trates responsibility, and while differences of 
Opinion, as might be expected, exist as to certain 
features, no one will deny that the bill repre- 
sents a most important advance step. The only 
anxiety now felt is on the question of the method 
of selecting the officials in the new department. 
Shall the office seek the best qualified man, or, 
as too frequently in the past, shall a poorly 
qualified man seek and obtain the office? The 
answer will depend less upon the legislature than 
upon the governor and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 


TOMLIN, SEcRETARY-TREASURER JOINT 
Lazor LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE. 


r ‘HE PERSONAL EQUATION. BY F. S. 


IN CONSIDERING REORGANIZATION of the 
department of labor as proposed by the Factory 
Investigating Commission, it is necessary to make 
some reference to the causes which make reor- 
ganization advisable. The chief of these causes 
may be summarized as follows: Active hostility 


to the work of the department on the part of 
employers; indifference and lack of co-operation 
on the part of employes; half hearted and in- 


efficient inspection; failure of the general 


public to appreciate the importance of the ob- 
ject of the department; the pernicious effect of 
political influence on the executive and admin- 
istrative force. 

No mere change or improvement in organiza- 
tion will of itself remedy these evils. The pro- 
posed system, or any system, will prove abortive 
unless the attitude of all who are responsible for 
the present shortcomings of the department can 
be changed and is changed. The industrial 
board as proposed by the commission provides 
effective machinery for accomplishing this re- 
sult, provided the board is made up of people 
possessing the right kind of ability. 

It is not important that the members of the 
board should be executive or administrative 
geniuses; nor need they be trained experts. The 
commission has (very wisely in my opinion) 
invested the industrial board with the power 
to obtain information of all kinds from any source 
which will aid them in the performance of their 
duties. The members should have a_ fair 
amount of common sense, some knowledge of 
machinery, an acquaintance with industrial pro- 
cesses and business methods, and a well balanced 
idea of justice. They should have in addition 
ability to use the knowledge they possess and 
the information they may acquire to make sane, 
practical rules and regulations for carrying out 
the policy and intention of the commission as 
stated in paragraph 51-4C of their bill providing 
for the board. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the commissioner should be a member 
of the board or not. I do not think this is very 
important. I do, however, consider it essential 
that the commissioner should be a broad gauge, 
first class man who is capable of inspiring the 
force, from deputies down to first grade inspec- 
tors, with loyalty and devotion, enthusiasm for 
their work, and the ambition to make the De- 
partment of Labor a model of efficient service. 
Given capable efficient people as members ot the 
industrial board and with the powers proposed 
by the commission there is hardly any limit to 
the beneficient work the Department of Labor 
can accomplish. Given incompetent, indifferent 
or unfit people in these positions and the de- 
partment will be no more efficient than it is now. 


E, PRATT, Manacer INpustRIAL BuREAU, 


Y ACTORY REGULATION. IB Yeunles 
MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE success of recent English factory 
legislation, especially in regard to occupational 
diseases and industrial hygiene, has been largely 
dependent on two essential factors: 

1. The careful investigation by a board of 
experts which has always preceded any action 
looking to the improvement of factory condi« 
tions. 

2. The power vested in the Department of 
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Factory Inspection to draw up special rules for 
certain industries. These rules and regulations 
when approved by the home office have the force 
of law. 

These same methods seem to have been sought 
in the legislation which has been proposed by 
the New York State Factory Investigation Com- 
mission. 

One of the laws’ suggested creates an indus- 
trial board which, under the proposed law, is 
given not only general and supervisory adminis- 
trative duties, but is also clothed with the power 
to make investigations and to lay down regula- 
tions which shall have the force of law. It is 
specifically provided in the bill that these regu- 
lations shall be different for different industries 
and even for different factories. For the first 
time in the history of factory legislation in New 
York the essential differences between indus- 
tries are recognized, and it is proposed to have 
varying regulations applicable to industries with 
varving conditions and dangers. 

In its general nature the reorganization of 
the Department of Labor which is proposed is 
not unlike that of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. This is true with two important excep- 
tions: (a) The members of the industrial board 
are not so well paid and there are fewer of them; 
(b) the members of the board, except the chair- 
man, give to this work only a part of their time 
and attention. The obvious danger in this is 
that the members of the board will have too 
much power with too little acquaintance with the 
actual conditions over which they have jurisdic- 
tion. 

The importance of the industrial board as 
proposed can scarcely be overrated. In com- 
paring the extent of its jurisdiction with that 
of the Public Service Commission, it is interest- 
ing to note that the latter is concerned with ap- 
proximately 1,000 companies, having about 100,- 
000 employes, while the Industrial Board will 
have jurisdiction over some 45,000 establish- 
ments. emploving more than 1.250.000 workers. 
Tf there is anvthing to choose between the com- 
nlexity of conditions confronting these two 
hodies. it is likely that the greater variety and 
complexity of conditions confront the industrial 
board. 


On the whole, these bills proposed by the’ 


Factorv Commission represent a great advance 
over the svstem now in operation. In the field 
of industrial hvgiene alone they will make it 
nassible to eliminate many of the preventable 
diseases which menace factory workers. Among 
other things the board is empowered to carry on 
a campaign of education—not that it could not 
he done at the present time, but that it has not— 
which will probably prove extremely useful. In 
the field of industrial hygiene» what is most 
needed is education—education of the employer 
cancerning the dangers in his factory and con- 
sequent lowered efficiency of his employes; edu- 
cation of the workers to the danger of the work 
in. which they are engaged and to the use of 


1Bill_ No. 1, to be Article 9, Settion A, of Chapter 30 


of the laws of 1909. 


safety appliances and preventive measures; edu- 
cation of the public to a realization of the se- 
riousness to the community of unhygienic and 
unhealthful conditions in industries. 

These laws are aimed in the right direction, 
but, like so many other improvements, their suc- 
cess will depend more upon the personnel of the 
industrial board and its administrative staff than 
on the phraseology or the content of the law. 
If the industrial board does not carry weight 
alike to employers and employes, only another 
piece of cumbersome machinery will have been 
added to our already heavy-going state admin- 
istration. With a personnel which commands 
the confidence of the community, a great benefit 
will accrue to the industries of the state. With 
such an industrial board it will be possible for 
manufacturers to co-operate not only in improv- 
ing conditions in their plants, but also in raising 
the efficiency of their organizations and improv- 
ing the whole tone of their industries. 


PAUL KENNADAY, American Asso- 


\ ‘HE REORGANIZATION BILL. BY 
CIATION FOR LABor LEGISLATION. 


THE Factory INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 
has provided for better enforcement of labor law 
by substituting, in place of the old theory under- 
lying so much of the labor law in this country, 
general principles to be enunciated by the legis- 
lature and to be specifically applied to particu- 
lar problems by an industrial board. Better en- 
forcement of these general principles and of the 
board’s industrial code will also come through 
the proposed improved organization of the de- 
partment’s force, through the small increase in 
the number of the regular inspecting force, and 
through the relatively considerable increase in 
the force of qualified experts. 

But the commission’s own strictures upon the 
failure of present methods are too sweeping to 
permit us to hope that this proposed curtailing 
of the legislature’s duties and enlargement of 
the department’s functions will bring about genu-- 
ine enforcement of labor law until we have with- 
in the Department of Labor and without it a 
new conception of the relation of the department 
to the people of the state. Too long the idea 
has gained currency in the ranks of organized 
labor that because this department was created 
in answer to their demands it should be manned 
and operated only as organized labor chooses. 
Too long, on the other hand, have employers 
looked upon the department as a meddlesome 
policeman, understanding none too well his job. 
Too long. have politics and other peculiar influ- 
ences held more than even their fair American 
share of influence in the department, according 
to widely prevalent public opinion. 

The commission makes the excellent recom- 
mendation that oral examinations be given in- 
spectors in addition to the required written civil 
service examinations, and this no doubt will 
serve better to test the real qualifications of can- 
didates. The suggestion that pensions be pro- 
vided for inspectors will materially help, when 
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carried out, to place inspection work on a better 
and more efficient basis. 

But in spite of better laws and more laws we 
shall make but little genuine progress until the 
general public and politicians of all parties take 
the view of Senator Wagner and his fellow com- 
missioners, that “no government is properly per- 
forming its functions when it permits the work- 
ing people within its bounds to be employed un- 
der unsanitary conditions, when it fails to pro- 
tect them from preventable disease and accident, 
when it permits the premature employment of 
its young children, and the excessive toil of its 
women.” 

The gulf is great between “the little attention” 
which the commission finds “has been paid to 
the preservation of the state’s most precious as- 
set, the workers within its bounds,” and the at- 
tention which justice demands should be paid 
by the people’s representatives to the people’s 
rights. Fearlessness of the politicians, the grit 
_to do the right thing regardless of the discreet 
thing, determination to enforce the law, inspira- 
tion and vision to comprehend the tremendous 
opportunity for public service in its grasp; 
these are the qualities needed within the depart- 
ment, and without, to turn the new Department 
of Labor, with its new laws and new machinery, 
into an effective instrument for the prevention 
of that “annual waste of human life in our in- 
dustrial establishments” reported by the Wag- 
ner-Smith commission as now resulting “from 
unsanitary conditions and preventable accidents 
and diseases.” 


KOWITZ, Boarp oF SANITARY CONTROL 


[kowirzs BOARD. BY HENRY .MOS- 
CLOAK, SKIRT AND SUIT TRADE. 


Tre success of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control in the Cloak and Suit Industry is largely 
due to a thorough investigation of the actual 
sanitary conditions which exist in the hundreds 
of shops in this industry. These conditions are 
carefully recorded through a card system which 
was devised with the assistance of a number of 
labor experts and sanitarians. Upon the. basis 
of the facts thus ascertained, sanitary stand- 
ards were formulated which were adapted to 
existing conditions, and therefore enforceable. 
These standards were higher than those em- 
bodied in the labor law, but the board, knowing 
the actual conditions, could fix reliable stand- 
ards. The facts served to correct any attempt 
to impose upon the industry standards which 
were not enforceable. 

The members of this board are convinced that 
such a method, if generally applied throughout 
the industries of the state, will result in a more 
effective enforcement of the labor laws and an 
improvement in the condition of the workers. 
It is difficult to enforce general labor laws. 
Aside from the inadequacy of the inspectorial 
force, there are so many exceptional conditions 
of which a department must take cognizance and 
to which the laws may be intelligently adapted 
and effectively realized. 
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This is the purpose, as I understand it, of the 
industrial board in the reorganization of the De- 
partment of Labor contemplated by the Factory 
Commission. It is not intended that the indus- 
trial board should lower the standards; on the 
contrary, it will make the standards work by 
drafting a code of practical rules founded upon 
the specific studies of the actual conditions which 
the board discovered in the industry. It is an 
effective method of preventing the laws from 
becoming dead letters. The successful experi- 
ence of European labor bureaus with such pro- 
cedure encourages the innovation. Incidentally, 
the board will secure the co-operation not only 
of the workers, but of enlightened employers in 
the industry who are eager to conform to de- 
cent rules in the industrial game. It will not be 
necessary to resort to frequent amendments of 
the labor law; and whatever changes must be 
made will be based upon the experience and the 
study of such an industrial board. 

The responsibilities of the board are great. It 
is therefore incumbent upon the governor to ap- 
point as members of it those who are qualified by 
their training and knowledge of labor conditions 
to perform this important service. The revo- 
lutionary changes made in the machinery of the 
Department of Labor can be justified only if the 
state authorities will put behind it men and 
women who are qualified by their experience, 
knowledge, and character to make it work. The 
test of the present administration’s attitude to- 
ward labor and its welfare will soon be made. 
By the men and women appointed to the new 
positions created through these desirable laws 
we shall know whether the Department of Labor 
is to become a grove of juicy plum trees for the 
hungry office seeker or an opportunity for genu- 
ine service. This is the challenge of the new 
administration. 


OSGOOD ANDREWS, American As- 


r THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD. BY IRENE 
‘SOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 


Brit No. 1 of the Factory Investigating 
Commission creates in the New York Department 
of Labor an industrial board of five members, 
with the commissioner of labor as chairman. It is 
the duty of the board to see that “all factories, 
factory buildings and mercantile establishments 
shall be so constructed, equipped, arranged, op- 
erated and conducted in all respects as to pro- 
vide reasonable and adequate protection to the 
lives, health and safety of all persons employed 
therein, and that said board shall from time to 
time make such rules and regulations as_ will 
effectuate the said policy and intention.” 

The board has power to appoint a secretary 
and determine -his salary; to make investiga- 
tions; inspect factories; compel the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production 
of books and papers; to employ experts for spe- 
cial and occasional services; to utilize the em- 
ployes of the department; and to make rules 
and regulations which may be adopted. only after 
public hearings. In contrast to the plan-adopted 
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both in Massachusetts and in Wisconsin, the 
New York board has no voice in staff appoint- 
ments nor in the administration of department 
affairs. 

The power to make investigations is also given 
to the Bureau of Statistics and Information, and 
to the djvision of industrial hygiene, both of 
which are under the supervision of the com- 
missioner of labor alone. But recommendations 
for rules and regulations must be submitted to 
the board before they can be embodied in the in- 
dustrial code. The board thus becomes a legis- 
lative agent to carry out the more general direc- 
tions and intention of the legislature. 

The effective use of the power given to the 
industrial board will mean much to the factory 
workers of New York. The present New York 
law, as in most other states, is too indefinite to 
permit of effective enforcement, and it fails to 
cover many of the most important danger points 
in industry. By the specific rules and regula- 
tions which the board is authorized to make 
both employers and inspectors will know exactly 
what is required of them, and enforcement 
should be greatly simplified. 

In Wisconsin this method of work has resulted, 
according to the former commissioner of labor, 
in the installation of more safeguards in the last 
six months than were installed in the preceding 
six years under the old method; at the same time 
there has been a decrease in the needed inspec- 
tion force. The Massachusetts board, created 
in 1912, will begin work in March of this year. 

The reorganized department in New York has 
almost unlimited possibilities and can become 
a powerful agent in the prevention of industrial 
accidents and diseases in this state. Altnough 
the Factory Investigating Commission has for 
the present finished its work, the crucial time is 
yet to come. Unless the right kind of appoint- 
ments are made the purpose of the industrial 
board and the reorganized department will be 
defeated, and the factory workers of New York 
will receive but little benefit from the $70,000 
and more spent by the investigating commission. 
The work of the commission must now be taken 
up by the interested public. 


RAYMOND V. INGERSOLL, Cuatr- 


Pence OF PROPOSED BOARD. BY 
MAN CONGESTION COMMITTEE. 


THERE IS MUCH that is excellent in the 
bills recommended by the Factory Investigating 
Commission. Of all the measures, none is more 
constructive and far-reaching than the one pro- 
viding for the creation, within the Department 
of Labor, of an industrial board with broad dis- 
cretionary powets of administration. If we can 
have this board, and if it can be made up of 
men of integrity and ability, we shall be abreast 
of the most enlightened methods. 

It will be the underlying function of this board 
to make from time to time specific rules and 
regulations to the end that: “All factories, fac- 
tory buildings and mercantile. establishments. 
shall be so constructed, equipped, arranged, op- 
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erated and conducted in all respects as to pro- 
vide reasonable and adequate protection to the 
lives, health and safety of all persons employed 
therein.” 

Under the proposed plan, public supervision 
and regulation of the conditions of industrial 
health and safety can be made much more flex- 
ible and intimate and correspondingly more ef- 
fective than at present. For the legislature it- 
self to attempt to make the rules and regulations, 
as under the theory of the present law, is neces- 
sarily cumbersome. Needed amendments are 
obtained too slowly. Rules designed to apply to 
all industries throughout the state inevitably 
tend to such vagueness as to make enforcement 
extremely difficult. If the legislature were to 
make such rules definite they would be too se- 
vere for some industries or some communities 
and too lax for others. This has been the past 
experience. The industrial board, on the other 
hand, will be expected to make a first hand study 
of the special processes and needs of separate 
industries. It can subpoena witnesses, and will 
have the right of access to all manufacturing 
establishments. It can take into consideration 
the peculiar problems of different localities. Per- 
haps business housed in a high loft building in 
Manhattan will not call for precisely the same 
provisions which would be most suitable for a 
similar industry located in the open country. 

Through direct contact between the industrial 
plants and the regulating authority, relations of 
helpful advice can be established. The board 
can make suggestions which will often be wel- 
comed and can instruct the managers of back- 
ward establishments in the more enlightened 
methods of safeguarding employes which may 
already prevail elsewhere! At present the Labor 
Department must proceed by an irregular suc- 
cession of prosecutions. Even these prosecu- 
tions often fail because the law is unfair in its 
rigidity and in its failure to discriminate between 
conditions which are widely varying. 

The board will be made up of the commis- 
sioner of labor, who will act as chairman, and 
four associate members to be appointed by the 
governor. The term of one commissioner will 
expire each year. In addition to its powers to 
make investigations and publish reports, the 
chief functions of the board are thus expressed 
in the bill: 

“(4) To make, alter, amend or repeal rules 
and regulations for guarding against and min- 
imizing fire hazards, personal injuries and dis- 
ease with respect to (a) the construction, altera- 
tion, equipment and maintenance of factories 
and factory buildings; (b) factory buildings 
and mercantile establishments and the limita- 
tion of the number of persons who may occupy 
the same or any part thereof; (c) the arrange- 
ment and guarding of machinery andthe keep- 
ing of property and articles in factories, factory 
buildings and mercantile establishments; (d) the 
places where and the methods and operations by 
which trades and occupations may be conducted 
and the conduct of employers, employes, and 


- other persons in and about.the factories, factory 


buildings and mercantile establishments.” 
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__. TWENTY-SEVEN LIves were lost on Novem- 
ber. .26, 1910, in the Highland avenue fire in 
Newark, N. J. Knowing of the campaign which 
I had been carrying on for some years to secure 
legislation to better the construction of fac- 
tory buildings, and for tests of facilities for 
emergency egress from them, you asked me to 
report to you upon that fire and compare con- 
ditions as I found them there with those exist- 
ing in New York factory buildings. I reported 
that there were many hundreds of buildings in 
this city where such a disaster, or even a worse 
one, could occur at any time, and I designated 
the loft. buildings.’ 

On March 25, 1911, the Asch building fire 
occurred, where 142 lives were lost, and the 
press of the next day printed my letter of earlier 
date to the Triangle Waist Company, which was 
burned out, telling them of their dangerous con- 
ditions and advising them to put in an exit drill. 

At the next monthly meeting of the Fifth Ave- 
nue: Association I spoke of the danger existing 
in the loft buildings in its district, and at a Sun- 
day. evening meeting of the People’s Forum in 
the Church of the Ascension I gave a lantern 
slide talk, showing the abnormal conditions ex- 
isting in these buildings. A few days afterward 
I was able to bring together a group of men 
from these two associations. Under the leader- 
ship of Joseph S. Auerbach, the eminent attor- 
ney, they secured the co-operation of the Com- 
mittee on Safety which had been formed at the 
mass meeting called just after the Asch_ build- 
ing fire. They also went to Albany to.ask for 
the appointment of a commission to draft legis- 
lation.to change the conditions I had depicted. 

A hearing was granted by the governor in the 
executive chamber. Among those who attended 
and addressed this meeting were the Rev. 
Percy. S. Grant, rector of the Church of 
the Ascension; Robert Grier Cooke, president 
Fifth Avenue Association; C. Grant La Farge, 
president New York Chapter American Institute 
of. Architects; Arnold W. Brunner, architect 
and chairman of the McAneny City Planning 
Commission; William M. Kendall, member of 
the firm of McKim, Mead & White, architects; 
George T. Mortimer, vice-president United 
States Realty Company; Reginald Pelham Bol- 


ton, consulting engineer, expert in loft building 


construction ; _Peter J. Brady, vice-president 
United. Printing. Trades Council; Charles H. 
Renee prsccutivs secretary Committee on Safety. 


Said... 


“Of course, you do not need to be reminded, 
any .more. than the.others in this room, of the 


appalling disaster from fire that. recently took 


place in the. city. of New York, where the alter- 
native, andthe only alternative, to the people who. 
were entrapped. in the burning. building was, 
either to jump to their death- or to be burned 


"See Warding off the Fattory Fire Paniey Taw SvRvVEY, 


January 7, 1911 
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to death. I do not need to characterize, as the 
Grand Jury has characterized, the kind of negli- 
gence responsible for that disaster. 

“I think, however, it would probably be news 
to you, as it was to me when I was invited to 
take part in the present movement, to know that 
today, while we are talking about the matter at 
this hearing, scores of thousands—and I speak 
well within the figure—that scores of thousands 
of operatives are exposed to similar peril. Not 
only that, but while we are here, foundations 
are, being laid, and structural iron and brick and 
stone put into place for new buildings where 
such intolerable conditions will be reproduced 
and multiplied yan 

“T hope you will permit me to add a word in 
conclusion, your excellency. I should like you 
to know what Mr. Porter, the prominent indus- 
trial engineer, has authorized me to say to you, 
and he will be very glad to answer any questions 
you may ask him upon the subject, that by the 
inauguration of no kind of fire drills with which 
he is peculiarly familiar, however efficient they 
might be, would it be possible in case of fire 
to empty the operatives out of these buildings 
now existing and those which are being con- 
structed. So that there are no means, outside 
of comprehensive legislation, that can remove 
the peril to operatives and to the community.” 

Shortly after this hearing the Factory Investi- 
gating Commission came into existence. It 
worked for six months and put in a preliminary 
report, which was followed by a series of bills 
for proposed legislative enactment. Some of 
these bills were vetoed on account of inherent 
defects. and those that were passed amounted to 
practically nothing. The term of the commission 
was extended for another year, and the thirty- 
two bills now before the legislature, and which 
you have asked me to criticise, are the result of 
its year and a half of work. Only five of these 
bills pertain to the fire hazard situation; all the 
rest are concerned with the improvement of 
sanitary conditions in factories and the condi- 
tions of wages and hours under which men, 
women and children work. 

During the almost two years since the Asch 
building fire, conditions have remained exactly 
as Mr. Auerbach depicted them at the time of his 
address, nor will the recommendations in the 
legislation proposed by the commission in the 
five hills above referred to affect this condition 
materially. In other words, the commission has 
failed to fulfil the chief object of its creation. 

The loft factory and other crowded conditions 
are abnormal. Measures are required to cure 
these conditions and to prevent their. future re- 
currence. A law should be drafted requiring 
architects and builders to design buildings so 
that they may be emptied within a reasonaple 
time. say three minutes. Before being accepted 
by the proper authorities the law should require 
these buildings to pass an emergency exit test 
and. should provide for periodical exit tests to 
insure.the maintenance of safe conditions.’ 

I do not wish to withhold from the commission 
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any meed of praise for the work which it has 
done in co-ordinating the forces which for many 
years have been urging reforms in sanitation 
and in the working conditions of men, women 
and children in the factories of the state. It 
has marshalled these forces and drafted legisla- 
tion recommended by them which will undoubt- 
edly be of tremendous value to the working peo- 
ple of the state at large. The work for wnich 
the liith Avenue Association and Committee on 
Safety went to Albany to have accomplished has 
scarcely been touched, however, and I feel that 
it is due to the people of the state that the special 
work for which this commission was created 
should be performed, otherwise there is immi- 
nent danger of another factory fire or a depart- 
ment store holocaust which will put all past 
horrors in the shade. There is still time for the 
commission to draft such a measure as I have 
outlined. It should not take many days for a 
group of experts such as the commission can 
readily secure to frame a comprehensive bill. 

lf the commission wiil not do this then that 
special work should be taken from its hands and 
placed in those of another commission, with 
specihe instructions that the problems which Mr. 
Auerbach so graphically depicted shall be solved 
for all time for the protection of the lives of 
the thousands of operatives and the public who 
have been and are still in jeopardy. 


RGANIZING FOR EFFICIENCY. 
BY JOHN R. SHILLADY, BuFra.o 
LUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION. 


Tue NEw York state factory bills, as a 
whole, make one “sit up and take notice.” Social 
workers may well be enthusiastic in commenda- 
tion of the work of the commission. The so-called 
organization bill is certainly the most effective 
piéce of bill drafting affecting the Labor De- 
partment that we have yet seen in this state. 
The machinery is high grade and has “punch.” 
In the first place the salaries are reasonable and 
adequate, and ought to appeal to socially minded 
and intelligent workers who wish to serve the 
state and its thousands of working people. 

Significant is the increase in the number of 
factory inspectors from not more than 125 to 
not less than 125 and the change in minimum 
salaries to $1,200 for the first grade up to $3,500 
for the seventh grade. Factory inspection has 
for too long in this country been merely a 
“Job.” Now there seems to be provided an 
opening for a career in this field. \ 

The reorganization bills are notable in that 
they do not deal in glittering generalities but 
provide effective methods for carrying out the 
intent of the labor law. Dividing the state into 
two districts, with a deputy commissioner of 
labor designated as inspector general, provides 
a working area that can be advantageously han- 
dled. 

The four bureaus provided for follow lines 
similar to those now in vogue—inspection, sta- 
tistics and information, mediation and arbitra- 
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portant division of the bureau of statistics and 
information is that of industrial accidents and 
diseases specifically provided for and not left 
to be looked after incidentally by a division al- 
ready overburdened with detail. : 

The division of industrial hygiene is a dis- 
tinct advance step and will receive the cordial 
approval of all readers of THE Survey, ‘This 
division has the power to make special inspec- 
tions of factories and other places of employ- 
ment and to investigate industrial processes and 
conditions. One very important function of the 
division is that it shall propose rules and regu- 
lations and _ standards to the industrial board 
as provided for in another section of the bills. 
One great trouble with our present factory: in- 
spection system is that we have heretofore'had 
no standards of sanitation, ventilation, lighting 
and safety which were recognized either by em- 
ployers, employes, or factory inspectors. All 
social workers will look forward with great ex- 
pectancy to the work of this bureau. One great 
possibility for this division is its educational 
campaign, through leaflets, bulletins and special 
printed matter affecting health and safety. 

The first three grades of inspectors designated 
in the reorganization bill are allowed salaries of 
$1,200, $1,500 and $1,800, respectively. These 
may be called tactory inspectors per se. The 
inspectors of the fourth grade, with salaries. of 
$2,000, are investigators. Inspectors of the fifth 
grade, of whom one shall be able to speak five 
European languages in addition to English, are 
to act as supervising inspectors at a salary of 
$2,500. Of these there shall not be more than 
nine. The inspectors of the sixth grade (of 
whom there shall not be less than three duly 
licensed physicians, one a woman), at $2,500 
salaries, are to be medical inspectors in, the di- 
vision of industrial hygiene. In addition to in- 
specting mercantile establishments and factories, 
the bills provide that they shall have charge of 
the physical examination and medical supervi- 
sion of all children, It is to be regretted. that 
the Factory Commission did not use the word 
“minor.” ‘I take it that ‘‘children’” means per- 
sons sixteen years old and under. In many oc- 
cupations medical social workers recognize grave 
dangers to the adolescent youth. Medical in- 
spection of those over sixteen and under twenty- 
one would prevent many being thrown early in 
life on the human scrap heap. ae Mirae 

Bill No. 28, in relation to dangerous trades, 
gives the industrial board power of requiring 
medical inspection of persons’ of all ages: em- 
ployed im any industry which, as a result of an 
investigation, shall ‘have been found to be dan- 
gerous. 

Inspectors ‘of the seventh grade, of whom 
there shall be not less than four, ‘at salaries of 
$3,500, constitute the division of industrial. hy- 
giene.’ One, a physician, shall be designated ‘the 
director, and receive $500 additional compensa- 
tion. Seventh-grade inspectors must’ itclude’ ore 
physician, one chemical engineer, one mechan- 
ical engineer, and one expert in ventilation and 
accident prevention, a civil engineer, and an 
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expert in fire prevention and building construc- 
tion. 

The organization bill wisely provides for the 
assigning and transferring of factory inspectors 
from one district to another. This will permit 
the department to throw an effective working 
force into any community or to concentrate its 
force on any point for effective and prompt ac- 
tion. 

The new division of home-work inspection 
will remove from our state the disgrace of the 
exploitation and degradation of workers that has 
been exposed by consumers’ leagues, child labor 
committees, and THE SURVEY. 

One provision of the bills that may be op- 
posed is that allowing special counsel to advise 
with the labor commission and take charge of 
prosecutions. In factory matters I am convinced 
that the department should handle its own prose- 
cutions to avoid delay and for effective work. 


HE FIRE BILLS. BY FRANCES 
PERKINS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEW 
YorK COMMITTEE ON SAFETY. 


FIvE OF THE BILLS recommended for pas- 
sage by the New York State Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission deal with the problem of prevent- 
ing fire in factories and protecting human life 
against fire. These five bills come from the 
commission as an answer to the question which 
was put by the horrified people of New York 
after the Asch building fire—“What can we 
do to prevent the recurrence of such a disaster 
and what can we do to protect from fire the lives 
of the workers in our factories?” 

Two important principles are embodied in the 
bills: (1) That every possible precaution should 
be taken to prevent fire in factories; (2) That 
every person in a factory building should have 
adequate opportunity to escape to a place of 
safety in case of fire. Carrying out the first 
of these principles, the commission recommends 
certain obvious preventive measures such as the 
storing of inflammable waste in fireproof re- 
ceptacles; the guarding of all gas jets; the pro- 
hibition of smoking; the enclosure in fireproof 
material of vertical openings between floors, and 
the installation of automatic sprinklers in build- 
ings over seven stories in height. 

Recognizing that, in spite of all measures for 
prevention, a fire or other disaster may make 
necessary the sudden escape of every person in 
a factory building to a place of safety, the com- 
mission recommends three specific methods of 
making this escape possible and of preventing 
loss of life in such emergencies: 

1. That the number of persons who may oc- 
cupy any factory or floor thereof shall be limited 
to such a number as can safely escape from the 
building by means of the exits provided. The 
rule for determining such number is specifically 
stated and we have here proposed a new and 
most important principle of building construc- 
tion; namely, that the number of exits in a buil-- 
ing should not depend upon the area or the height 
of the structure but upon the number of persons 
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who must use the exits. In new buildings, exit 
facilities will be provided by architects and build- 
ers for all the people who are to be employed 
therein; in existing buildings the effect of this 
regulation will be either to reduce the number 
of persons who can be employed to such a num- 
ber as can escape by the present exit facilities 
or to force the provision of additional means of 
egress. 

2. Ihat the means of exit from all factory 
buildings shall be so safeguarded as to assure 
to the persons who, because of the existence 
of this means of exit, are allowed to be employ- 
ed in the factory complete safety from fire dur- 
ing their passage from the building. This is 
largely a matter of building constructiou and 
consequently Bill No. 10 reads like a building 
code. It requires fireproof enclosure of stair- 
ways; provides for the proper construction, open- 
ing and size of doorways connecting with such 
stairways and with the street; requires in new 
buildings that the means of egress shall be of 
the best type, that is, either interior enclosed 
fireproof stairways, or smokeproof towers, or 
horizor.tal exits; prohibits the future building 
of winding stairways as means of egress; re- 
quires the proper safeguarding of fire escapes 
when allowed on existing buildings by the in- 
dustrial board as a means of exit; requires that 
all rear stairways and exterior means of egress 
shall -have direct connection with the street and 
shall no longer be allowed to empty into enclosed 
courts; provides that all factory buildings have 
at least two means of egress remote from each 
other; and requires the maintenance of free and 
unobstructed access to all means of egress and 
the plain marking of all such exits. 

3. To prevent the loss of life which often en- 
sues because panic-stricken people do not make 
the most effective use of the exit facilities pro- 
vided, the commission recommends the installa- 
tion in all factory buildings of fire alarm signal 
systems and fire drills, which shall be so ar- 
ranged as to conduct all the occupants of a 
building to a place of safety and in which all 
the occupants shall participate simultaneously. 

These fire bills submitted to the legislature by 
the commission present the skeleton of a com- 
plete program of fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection for factory workers. The whole sub- 
ject of fire prevention is in its infancy and no 
one recognizes more clearly than do the members 
of the commission that the specific regulations 
embodied in these bills may not in all cases pro- 
vide adequate safety against special dangers. 
Realizing this and also the fact that from year 
to year and even from month to month new and 
improved methods of fire protection may be sug- 
gested by experts, the commission wisely recom- 
mends that the Industrial Board of the Depart- 
ment of Labor be given power to make special 
regulations to cover special cases and to make 
additional regulations for safeguarding the lives 
of the workers against fire. 

The outline for this program of fire prevention 
and protection is so intelligent and the specific 
provisions .ecommended are so essential that 
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these bills merit the support of all thinking citi- 
zens who hope to see in the future as a part 
of our labor law a complete and adequate pro- 
gram of fire protéction. 


ANNERY REGULATIONS. BY ZE- 
NAS L. POTTER, Deparrment or Sur- 


VEYS, RUSSELL SAGE [OUNDATION. 


THE New Yorx Strate Factory Investi- 
gating Commission’s bills applying to the canner- 
ies, if passed and as law enforced, should effect- 
ively remedy every bad condition existing in the 
canning industry of the state, save only 
that of low wages. They would successfully 
terminate the ten years’ fight for reasonable 
regulation of labor conditions in the canneries 
of the state. 

The first bill is designed to abolish child labor, 
The state law prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age “in or in con- 
nection with any factory,” but a former attor- 
ney-general held that work in canning factory 
“sheds,” where fruits and vegetables are pre- 
pared, was neither work “in or in connection 
with any. factory.” The result has been that in 
many canneries grave abuses have been perpe- 
trated and children. from four to fourteen years 
of age have been frequently employed for very 
long hours. The bill is designed to prevent this 
exploitation. Objection has been raised to the 
form in which the bill was originally drawn, and 
it has been accordingly amended. It is a bill, 
however, with whose intent no good citizen can 
disagree. It is noteworthy in this regard that 
more than half the canners of the state have, 
without duress of law, already abolished child 
labor in their factories, and many of them will 
welcome its elimination from the industry. The 
passage of this bill will be a triumph for justice 
and progress. 

The second bill regulates the hours of women’s 
work. Last year, as a sacrifice to secure the 
passage of the fifty-four-hour law, the canneries 
were left entirely exempt from restriction of 
women’s hours. The cannery investigation last 
summer revealed the fact that during the rush 
weeks last summer women worked in some fac- 
tories as much as 110 and even 11934 hours in 
a week. _It also revealed the fact that in other 


canneries much more reasonable hours pre-— 


vailed. The bill is designed to protect the vital- 
ity of women by establishing a standard of com- 
petition which will force all canneries to observe 
reasonable hours. 

Heretofore, American legislatures have either 
placed canneries in the same class as other in- 
dustries or have totally exempted them from the 
law fixing women’s hours. The Factory Com- 
mission bill does neither. It recognizes the fact 
that in the canning industry periods of rush are 
followed by slack periods, so that the maximum 
hours per week worked in any factory are 
reached only in scattered weeks throughout the 
season. On the other hand it recognizes that 
women in the canneries are just as perishable 
as crops and more important, and limits the 
maximum number of hours they may work to. 


sixty per week from June 15 to October “£5, and. 


sixty-six per week from June 25 to August 5. 
It further wisely provides that to work women 
over sixty hours a factory must secure a per- 
mit from the industrial board of the reorgan- 
ized Labor Department. This will give the board 
the power to require that any factory working 
women over sixty hours per week shall maintain 
the best of working conditions. Nearly all these 
features are taken from the English law. 

The bill, in the opinion of the writer, protects 
the-vitality of women workers and meets the pe- 
culiar conditions of the canning industry. it is 
not drafted in support of the principles of labor 
legislation regardless of the facts, but to support 
those principles intelligently applied to the facts; 
it also proves the value of just such investiga- 
tions as the Factory Commission has conducted. 

The third bill makes it illegal to falsify fac- 
tory time books. One canner’s books showed 
women working sixty hours in a week who actu- 
ally worked, upon the confession of the em- 
ployer under oath, 11934 hours. This bill can 
have no opposition. 

The cannery investigation showed that many 
of the labor camps connected with the canneries 
provide no proper sanitary conveniences, insuf- 
ficient privacy for families, and that they are 
kept in a filthy condition. The fourth bill gives 
the Labor Department power to require proper 
sanitary conditions in all factory labor camps. 
It is a reasonable extension of the Labor De- 
partment’s authority and can hardly meet ob- 
jection. 

If the Factory Commission can secure the en- 
actment of these bills alone, its existence will 
be fully justified. 


GIENE, LILLIAN D. WALD, Nurses’ 
SETTLEMENT. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT of a department 
of industrial hygiene is perhaps the most inter- 
esting proposal in the budget of bills presented 
to the legislature by the Factory Commission. 
The appointment of a board of scientific experts 
to investigate conditions, with a view to the crea- 
tion of higher standards of sanitation, ventilation 
and safety, and with authority to make definite 
proposals for attaining these standards, is socially 
important. It promises the substitution of con- 
structive suggestions for the merely negative 
police work, which, hitherto, has been largely the 
function of the Department of Labor. It is a 
provision which should, on this account, be wel- 
comed by the community, and particularly by the 
manufacturer, 

The average employer of labor does not wil- 
fully create bad conditions in his factory. He, 
as well as the general public, is often ignorant 
of the fact that they are bad, not because he is 
indifferent, but because frequently the evil that 


-exists and the effect of it upon the workingman 


can be discovered only by experts. Even when 
the evil is more obvious and is reported by the 
ordinary inspector, the employer is often uncon- 
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vinced or-genuinely at a loss as to how to remedy 
it. The advantage in having a body of experts 
to investigate conditions with authority, not only 
to. report the evil, but to suggest immediate and 
practical steps for correcting it, is obvious. It 
is a reversal of the relationship of the state to 
the employer as well as to the employe, placing 
upon the state the responsibility for improvement 
ot its labor conditions. 

We can hope that with the creation of this 
bureau, new industries will be investigated as 
they develop, and regulated before they reach 
such proportions as make regulation more diff- 
cult. The program of the proposed legislation 
requires expert knowledge, and can not be car- 
ried out by inspectors who have not had scientitic, 
technical training. 

The section of medical inspection in this di- 
vision, with a staff of three doctors and a medical 

. director, gives promise of excellent and much- 
needed work in the continuous investigations of 
occupational diseases and the effects of different 
occupations on the health of employes, and will 
ensure the medical supervision of children at 
work. It is a step toward intelligent, scientific 
supervision of industrial conditions. 


AFEGUARDING NiO RICE R Siaaee ys 
STEPHEN S. WISE, Rapsi oF THE FREE 
UJ SYNAGOGUE, NEw York. ° 


THE REPORT of the New York State Fac- 
tory: Investigating Commission is a telling docu- 
ment and sets a standard for future state com- 
missions. . The well-balanced group comprising 
the commission have been greatly furthered in 
the work by the co-operation within their ranks 
of their counsel, Abram I. Elkus, and his aide, 
Mr. Shientag, and the co-operation without of 
a goodly number of effective social workers. 

For one thing, the commission has clearly 
aimed to elicit the facts; it has honestly sought 
to set them down; and, finally, it has dared to 
draw inferences, unlike Leslie Stephen’s friend 
who said that he saw no reason for adding two 
and two as long as they persisted in making four 
when added. ; 

The spirit and the purpose, alike, of the com- 
mission are set forth in the concluding words 
of the summary of the contents: “Whether this 
be true or not, we believe that human life is 
sacred and must be placed above monetary con- 
siderations. The broad aim of government is 
the ‘happiness and well-being of the governed. 
No’ government is properly performing its func- 
tion when it permits the working people within 
its bounds to be employed under unsanitarv con- 


ditions; when it fails to protect them from pre-. 


ventable disease and accident, when it permits 
the premature employment of its young children, 
and the excessive toil of its women. Short- 
sighted, indeed, is the policy of any state that 
permits: the waste of its human assets.” 

The most significant feature of the report is 
to be’ found in those recommendations which 
bear upon the labor law atd its administration. 
Here, in‘ the judgment ‘of the commission, as 
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embodied in the legislation proposed by it, there 
is to be no tinkering, but a fundamental attempt 
to re-create the entire Department of Labor. 
The report puts the question concisely. The 
Department of Labor should be one of the great 
departments of the state. A great department 
it has not been. A great department it may be- 
come, and more effective it is almost sure to be- 
come if the recommendations of the commission 
be: carried out with respect to reorganization 
and the creation of an industrial board. This 
board, I take it, is designed to lift up the entire 
Department of Labor above the low level of 
mere law enforcement. In other words, it is to 
investigate, it is to recommend, it is to initiate, 
it is to prescribe. The department, as the resylt 
of the co-operation of an industrial board—as- 
suming of course that the industrial board will 
be. properly manned—is to take its place as one 
of the important and significant bureaus of the 
state government, charged with important duties 
and dowered with wide powers. 

-The question of tenement manufacture is vig- 
orously handled. The commission frankly ac- 
knowledges the intolerable evils of the system, 
declaring that manufacturing in tenement houses 
is a serious evil, that it is, in fact, a blot on our 
industrial system. The commission virtually as- 
sumes that regulation of tenement manufactur- 
ing is impossible, and that what it calls necessary 
control over unsanitary and wunhealthful con- 
ditions of work in tenement houses cannot be 
secured by inspection and supervision. None the 
less, it is ready to tolerate the continuance of 
tenement work under conditions which, in its 
judgment, would make for more careful inspec- 
tion and for the abatement of the most obvious 
evils of the system. The commission hopes, too, 
that the industrial board may abate some of the 
gravest of the evils of tenement work, but it 
significantly concludes, “It is probable, however, 
that in the future more radical action will be 
necessary.” Why the commission, quoting it 
literally, did not feel justified in recommending 
that the whole system be rooted out at once,. it 
is difficult to understand. Why put off for two 
or three years the attempt to grapple with the 
evil of tenement work, since it is virtually ad- 


‘mitted in advance that nothing less than elimina- 


tion will avail. There are some industrial evils 
which no measure of regulation or inspection 
will suffice to remedy. Of all such evils, tene- 
ment work is the most serious in its hurtful 
effects upon the body politic. 

The fourth section of the report, bearing on 
the canneriés, gives us some of the most vigor- 
ous passages in the entire document. The evil 
results of exemption from the provisions of the 
factory law with regard to the work of women 
are clearly shown. The commission rightly 
names the canning industry an entirely unregu- 
lated one—since, as the commission puts it, the 
exemption was directly opposed to the best in- 
terests of the state and was granted because of 
misapprehension of the true conditions in the 
industry. It is regrettable to find that the com- 
mission yet urges that it would be unfair and 
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unreasonabie .to the. workers to ‘apply the fifty- 
four hour law to the canneries during the busy 
season, The injury which it is fancied would 
result from the application of the fifty-four 
hour law to canneries would not compare in 
gravity with the injury which would continue to 
result. from the exemption, legally partial, but 
almost certain to become wide-open and un- 
regulated. We do not believe that the hours of 
Jabor of women during the canning season— 
for four, months in the year—should be per- 
mitted to be sixty hours per week. 

The, most significant recommendation of the 
‘commission with regard to child labor is: that 
which would empower the industrial board to 
cancel work certificates in the case of children 
who are. physically unfitted to remain at work, 
and the further recommendation. which would 
look to the measurably accurate standardizing 
of educational requirements in the case of’ child 
workers. ; 

The commission expresses itself most vigor- 
ously. and directly in recommending that night 
work of women in factories and workshops of 
the city be at once prohibited, and rightly hold- 
ing that such work is unnecessary from an 
economic point of view and indefensible from 
the standpoint of public welfare, for it is danger- 
ous to health, inimical to good morals and de- 
structive of the vitality of women as wives and 
mothers. The commission touches the crux of 
the situation in its insistence that in order that 
the enforcement of the inhibition of night work 
by women may be made possible, there must be 
legal closing and opening hours and that unless 
definite hours are set, before and after which 
work is illegal, it becomes almost impossible 
completely to prevent the evil of night work. 

Perhaps no section of the report is more sig- 
nificant than that which deals with the employ- 
ment of women and children in mercantile 
establishments. The findings with respect to 
hours of work and wages are indeed woeful. It 
Seems incredible that there should be no limita- 
tion whatever upon the hours of work of women 
over twenty-one, and that New York, as the 
commission expresses it, alone of all the large 
industrial states, fails to protect adult women 
employed in stores. The distinction as to wages 
and hours of work with respect to employment 
in stores and shops imposes a grievous burden 
upon a multitude of women workers in the state. 
It rests upon the wrong assumption that work in 
stores is easy as compared with factory work, 
and the evil has been perpetuated up to this time 
as a result of the persistence of a well-organized 
and too powerful department-store lobby. 

It now rests with ‘the legislature to embody 
the recommendations of the commission into law, 
and there should be no mutilating of the pro- 
posed bills. The commission admittedly asks 


for a minimum of legislation and its minimum 
proposals cannot be modified without being muti- 


lated and rendered virtually valueless. The 
legislature of New York faces a great task and, 


irrespective of partisan sympathies, it may be 


wished that, to this task, the legislature may 
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prove itself equal.to the end -that .the Empire 
State may be imperial not only in its wealth and 
power but first among the states of the Union 
in its care for the workers, in its safeguarding 
of the rights of the men and women employed 
in its industries. 


MARK, SrEcretary NEw York ConsuM- 


rss WORK, BY PAULINE GOLD- 
ERS LEAGUE. 


IN RECOMMENDING the abolition of cer- 
tain forms of Tenement House Work. The 
Factory Commission has taken a step of far- 
reaching significance. , For twenty-eight. years, 
since the Court of Appeals in the Jacobs case in 
1885 declared unconstitutional the law prohibiting 
the manufacture of cigars in tenement houses, 
no attempt has been made to prohibit home work 
in the tenements, though the evils have been 
widely known and condemned, 

Now at last in the home work bill, together 
with the investigation and report upon. which it 
is based, the commission has fairly faced the 
issue. . It has performed a service of such signal 
value that this alone would insure lasting recog- 
nition of the high quality of the commission’s 
work. Its recent investigations have clearly re- 
vealed that home work is an unmitigated evil: 
that it is carried on in unclean .and unsanitary 
surroundings; in homes where there is disease, 
and that because the work of. young children is 
permitted, it nullifies the child labor and com- 
pulsory education laws. These reasons clearly 
justify the sweeping prohibition of the work of 
children under fourteen years of age. 

Surely no one who reads the forty odd pages 
of the commission’s report devoted to the dis- 
cussion of home work can have any reasonable 
doubt that the proposed measures are needed on 
grounds of health. The arguments are mar- 
shalled with convincing clearness. 

The recommendations include the immediate 
prohibition of the manufacture of food products 
since they are more “liable to contamination 
than any others and their preparation under 
entirely sanitary and hygienic conditions is a mat- 
ter absolutely necessary to the public health.” 

Besides proposing to remove food preparation 
from the tenements, the commission’ has opened 
up a new method of attack upon home work, 
so long entrenched behind the Jacobs decision. 
On grounds of health, the commission would pro- 
hibit the manufacture in tenements of all articles 
to be worn and of certain toys handled by chil- 
dren on the express ground that children are 
more susceptible than adults to contagious dis- 
eases liable to be transmitted by these articles. 
“Tt is intolerable,’ says the report of the com- 
mission in no uncertain terms, “that. the manu- 
facture of garments and other articles to be 
worn by them, or which they play with, should 
by permitted under circumstances. that may tend 
to spread disease.” The articles to be prohibited 
include children’s and infants’ wearing. apparel 
of all kinds, and dolls and dolls’ clothing. | 

The classification of prohibited. articles, the 
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commission argues, is “reasonable and one that 
may, under the decisions, properly be made by 
the legislature.” The decision in the Jacobs case 
need not ‘be held as authority to the contrary. 
For the decision in that case was based on the 
assumption that the act was not a health meas- 
ure, and that it was not enacted in the interests 
of public health. But if the public health is 
shown to be involved in the manufacture of the 
newly prohibited articles the reasoning in the 
Jacobs case falls to the ground. 

If, then, the proposed bill passes, an entering 
wedge will be driven home: Certain forms of 
tenement work, clearly detrimental to health, 
will at last be legally abolished with good rea- 
son to expect the concurrence of the courts. 

The commission goes even further in its find- 
ings, and points to the possibility of further ac- 
tion, which in the opinion of many experts, is 
the ultimate solution of this complex problem— 
namely, the total prohibition of home work in 
the tenements. With the frank acceptance of 
facts which it has shown throughout, the com- 
mission concludes with the clear-sighted state- 
ment: “If the necessary control over unsanitary 
and unhealthy conditions of work cannot be se- 
cured by inspection and supervision, then all 
manufacturing in tenement houses should be pro- 
hibited in the interest of the home workers, of 
the dwellers in tenement houses and of the pub- 
lic at large.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE WIDOWS’ PENSION CONTROVERSY 
To THE Eprror: 


‘Mr. Carstens’ report on widows’ pensions, if 
we are to judge by that part of it which appear- 
ed in Tue Survey of January 4, shows a pains- 
taking study and fair-minded presentation of 
facts. But can it be said that his conclusions 
are fairly drawn from these facts? 

That the Illinois law does not provide for 
adequate administration is evident; it is also evi- 
dent that such success as it has had is due first 
. to Judge Pinckney and second to the ‘group of 
‘volunteers who constitute the case committee. 
Mr. Carstens also makes it plain that neither the 
probation officers nor the county agents were 
fitted to their task; but none of these draw- 
backs is inherent in the principle of widows’ 
pensions. What evidence do we find then, in 
the facts so clearly set forth, of the inherent 
dangers feared by opponents of this principle? 

We find that of the 100 cases studied, in 72 
the school attendance was satisfactory; in 86 
the mother was with her children a reasonable 
amount of time; in 74 there was no evidence of 
undue dependence in the attitude of mothers and 
children; in 81 the standards of the family are 
such that the home should be maintained for 
both mother and children; in 58 improvements 
are noted over the care that the family had 
previous to the pension period. We find that “in 
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a large majority of the cases visited there was 
no evidence of wanton recklessness, extrava- 
gance or foolishness in the expenditures,” and 
that “there are many in the total number who 
have a large measure of family life and whose 
care of the children is most excellent.” 

Do not these results compare well with the rec- 
ords of most private relief agencies, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the administration 
of the pension has not been safeguarded by a 
carefully chosen group of agents, but has been 
in the hands of “a corps of visitors who are 
largely unfit for such serious responsibilities ?” 

Of this last fact Mr. Carstens gives us evi- 
dence in his statement that in 64 of the cases 
the investigation was not satisfactory; in 89 the 
supervision was not sufficient to affect the family 
in the health, training and diet of the children, 
and that “in only 7 instances did there seem to 
be any looking ahead on the part of the proba- 
tion officer or family to a period of self-support 
or to a better plan for the family life; while 88 
families seemed to be living on without the de- ' 
velopment of any plan for the future.” 

An unfit body of administrators is not an argu- 
ment against the principle involved in the ques- : 
tion. When the placing-out plan for the care of 
dependent children was under discussion a gen- 
eration ago its opponents might have found many 
instances of placing-out work in the hands of 
untrustworthy town and county officials; but who 
today would go back to institutional care for our 
state minor wards in Massachusetts? 

There are two other facts which Mr. Car- 
stens’ table brings out, One is that in 34 in- 
stances “the application was due to the exist- 
ence of a pension plan from public funds;” the 
other, that in 51 instances ‘the church, relatives, 
employers or private societies have become less 
interested or ceased their interest altogether 
since the pension began.” 

The first of these facts seems to show that 
there is a class of the needy whose self-respect 
will not permit them to apply for private char- 
ity, but who are willing to accept help from the 
state in the form of such a pension. Is this 
class rightly called a “newly-created group of 
dependents?” Is it not rather a newly-created 
group of employes of the state? It would be 
interesting to inquire further into this group 
of 34 families, to find out what, without the ex- 
istence of the pension plan, their plan of life 
would have been. Would these mothers have 
gone out to work by the day, leaving the children 
to shift for themselves until such time as the 
usual percentage of them drifted into the Juve- 
nile Court or the Children’s Society, and the 
homes were then broken up not for “reasons of 
poverty” but because of the waywardness or de- 
linquence of the children? 

As to the lessening interest, in 51 instances, on 
the part of church, relatives, employers and pri- 
vate societies, the statement is too inclusive to be 
significant. A lessening interest on ‘the part of | 
private societies would indicate that the pension | 
was doing its work adequately. A lessening in- 
terest on the part of church, relatives and em- 
ployers might indicate the same thing and might 
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be accompanied by a growth in a finer relation- 
ship. May not a consciousness of indebtedness 
to church, relatives and employes be a more de- 
moralizing influence on the widow than a con- 
sciousness of temporary indebtedness to the 
state, which is to be paid off by the proper up- 
bringing of her children as its citizens? 

Mr. Carstens speaks of “the. payment of a 
lump sum from the public treasury .as a substi- 
tute for family and neighborhood responsibility.” 
Is not the. principle of widows’ pensions ratlier 
an extension of neighborhood responsibility than 
a substitute for it? In the present vast and in- 
tricate plan of, society is not the real responsi- 
bility with the state rather than with the neigh- 
borhood? : 

Yesterday a man died of tuberculosis in a 
crowded tenement. Does the responsibility for 
his children lie with his brother, who lives next 
door and who is struggling against the same con- 
ditions, or does it lie with all of us who consti- 
tute the state and who permit these conditions 
to go on? 

When we seek for a rigid enforcement of re- 
sponsibilities let us first of all find where the 
responsibilities rest. Let us reflect whether a 
rigid enforcement of responsibility, where the re- 


sponsibility 1s not real, may not do more to undo 
the ties of kinship. than the dreaded state pension. 
Let us go ahead with measures that look to- 


ward the prevention, of accident, disease and 
death; let us have compensation for occupational 
diseases as well as accidents; let us have a plan 
of social insurance, but let us make sure that it 
is not simply a plan of chaining the burden to the 
back too weak to hold it; let us find where the 
responsibility lies and then let us rigidly enforce 
it; but even so will there not still be premature 
deaths for which no one person or group of per- 
sons is responsible? Is not then the state re- 
sponsible, and is it not a responsibility which 
calls for “rigid and intelligent enforcement?” 
Such enforcement should produce a tie, a sense 
ef reciprocal responsibility between the family 
and the state which ought to-result in a con- 
‘stantly improving citizenship. 

Let us read Mr. Carstens’ conclusions in the 
light of his figures; let us not read his figures in 
the gloom of his conclusions, 

M. L, HALgz. 

Boston. 


To Tue EpITor: 


I have read the above letter with much 
interest. The writer has voiced the senti- 
ment of a considerable number of people in each 
one of our communities, and I have no doubt 
that we shall all benefit from a frank discussion 
of our differences. 

In a few particulars the writer has clearly drawn 
a different conclusion from my own. For instance, 
the letter is inclined to interpret the fact that 
in thirty-four instances where the application 
was due to the existence of a pension plan from 
public funds as an indication that the mothers in 
these instances would have continued to go out 
to work and to leave the children to shift for 
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themselves until they drifted into the Juvenile 
Court or the Children’s Society, when the homes 
would have been broken up, not for “reasons of 
poverty” but “because of waywardness or de- 
linquence.” A considerable number of these 
thirty-four, however, were aided, without ap- 
parent objection, by relatives or friends, . em- 
ployers or others until the public pension was 
brought to the attention of that family and its 
iriends, who thereupon seemed to have become 
less charitable because of its existence. It does 
not follow therefore that all of these children 
would have starved without the pension fund, or 
that the mothers would have neglected their 
children or have been deprived of them. 

I wonder also whether the writer, in com- 
paring the home conditions of the one hundred 
families visited with those of the average fam- | 
ilies of private relief agencies, has kept in mind 
that both the case committee and the court had 
very carefully selected a group gf pensionable 
widows, and that these were not the average 
beneficiaries who had applied to the court for 
help or to be compared with any hundred relief 
cases under the care of a society. The results 
in this specially selected group were under dis- 
cussion, and most of them had been under the 
supervision of probation officers so short a time 
as to show neither good nor bad results. 

1 fear, however, that the principal reason that 
the writér and I have reached a different con- 
clusion is because we have started with a. dif- 
ferent major premise. If we start with the as- 
sumption that the state has married the parents 
and therefore endows them and their offspring, 
we may very well argue from the standpoint of 
making the mother, by the fact of her mother- 
hood, an “employe of the state.” But if so, why 
are not the fathers also such employes, and the 
children, at least, potential employes? This also 
raises the question whether motherhood may rea- 
sonably be thought of as endowed when the off- 
spring in so many cases is either illegitimate, mis- 
shapen, undernourished or diseased, a constant 
care and menace, or an expense to the state 
rather than an asset or a blessing. 

If, on the other hand, we expect the state to 
protect the life of its members, to train them for 
good citizenship, to help them make the most 
of themselves, to stimulate initiative and re- 
sponsibility and not to deaden them, and to’ work 
in behalf of its members always only so far as 
it is for its own protection and best interests, 
we are apt to reach a different conclusion. 

But whether we assume that every widow by 
the fact of her widowhood, or only those who 
cannot be taken care of in other natural and 
reasonable ways, are eligible, the granting of 
pensions to mothers with dependent children from 
public funds has some inherent difficulties. A 
pension from public funds will be more readily 
sought, more easily granted, and less easily stop-- 
ped ‘when the time of need has passed than if it 
comes from private sources. 

These difficulties, serious as they are, are, how- 
ever, not insurmountable. But when by law it 
is recognized that. widows are a group that re- 
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quire special legislation, to be placed in the care 
of a special department of government or special 
commission, then the widows of our communities 
become a special dependent class whose demands 
the public authorities will oppose with increasing 
difficulty and hesitation and whom politicians will 
use ‘for their own purposes as was done in the 
recent election in Chicago. 
C. C. CARSTENS. 


[Secretary and General Agent Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.]} 
Boston, 


MUSCATINE 


To THE EDITOR: : 
It is alleged in editorial comments appende 

to my communication in your issue of November 
30 that my means of obtaining information did 
not qualify me to speak as I did of conditions 
in Muscatine, Iowa. This I emphatically deny, 
and had I opportunity I could point out to your 
informant, whoever he may be, where he is in 
error in each particular given by him. It is 
also assumed in your editorial that I made 
criticism of a report submitted by a committee 
of THE Survey and approved by it. I made no 
reference whatever to such report but confined 
myself to statements made by Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Batten, separately, in your issue of June 1. 

On only one point does your editorial note 
take issue with statements made by me, and that 
is wherein you say “the courts have not sus- 
tained Mr. Mahin's contention concerning acts 
of strikers,” etc. No honorable person ac- 
quainted with the facts will deny that there were 
acts of violence. This fact does not depend on 
my statement. A similar statement signed by 
the ministerial association of Muscatine before 
I wrote to you on the subject was published in 
a Chicago paper in refutation of misrepresenta- 
tions by H. F. Ward. Besides, the court in 
Muscatine sent a man to the penitentiary for 
malicious mischief on the premises of a non- 
union worker and would have punished others 
on similar charges had they not absconded. 
Just before writing my communication to vou 
I spent nearly a week in Muscatine. I mention 
this to show that I was not lacking in oppor- 
tunity to obtain correct information as to the 
matters referred to. 

But you give as the first and therefore pre- 
sumably the chief reason why my _ testimony 
should be discredited that I am “a man of ad- 
vanced age.” This is a broad charge, as it in- 
cludes all men of advanced age. It will strike 
many as a queer discovery, It sets at naught 
Longfellow’s soothing saying that “age is op- 
portunity not less than youth” and also the 
familiar. adage which speaks of “old men for 
counsel and young men for war.’ When he 
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who penned this uncalled-for insult to me shall. 
have become “a man of advanced age,” I am 
sure that neither one of my two noble sons’ will 


-be so lacking in common courtesy and sense of 


justice (saying nothing of respect due to the 
aged) to seek to reproach him on account of it, 
or use it as a reason why his testimony should 
be discarded or his opinion derided. 
Joun MAuHIN. 
Evanston, Ill. " 


[There is one point in Mr. Mahin’s letter in which 
THe Survey note was clearly in error; namely, his 
week's visit to Muscatine, But for the rest, the reader 
is referred to the report of the special Investigating com- 
mittee of the Commission on Socfal Service of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ In America. 

Mr. Mahin inadvertently refers to this body as & 
“Committee of Tie Survey,” and he, of course, wholly 


‘ misconstrues the reference to his advanced age in our 


editorial note. The point was offered as a partial ex- 
planation of the break between the conclusions of this: 
old-time resident of Muscatine and those of the committee 
of inquiry.—Epb.] 


THE AIM AND THE NAME 
To THE EpITOR: 

Anent Dr. Patten’s letter of January 3—Is it 
not well within the possibilities that the time of 
the two-thirds who are convinced has come? 

How is it possible to tell without banding for 
a trial at coercing that other third? 

And shall we quibble over a name for this 


‘new consciousness, this bigness in men’s hearts, 


this swelling hurt which portends the agony and’ 
exaltation of birth—God send the birth of a. 
universal conscience. 

It is written that the great Teacher was called’ 
by many names, both true and false, and that 
some were afraid to follow by reason of this, but 
not till men were a long way from his spirit did 
divisions and schools arise. 

It has, even within our own ken, been main- 
tained, and hotly, that his teachings would lose 
their power to save and heal were his generation 
merely the stupendous marvel of creation by 
which we all enter into life, and even this con- 
tention made breach between brothers. 

There is that before us to do, which gives a 
new and startling meaning to the constitutional 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
For this is the first time in the history of civili- 
zation when even the most unthinking men and’ 
women believe that not only has every man such: 
a right but every woman also and that every 
child, born and unborn, has a further right to. 
demand at our hands a chance for this life and. 
happiness. 

In the face of this demand is there time to- 
speak of schools and divisions or to hint at the- 
possibility of the making of schools and divi-. 
sions. May we not leave this to the theologians?’ 

Shall a man desert his captain in the heat of 
the march because the words of his mouth ar 
displeasing to his refinement? 

_ We are convinced that we have one goal. Wh 
jostle and shoulder each other? It hinders. 


Davip CHURCHILL. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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JOTTINGS 


THE SILVER BOX 


Three performances of John Galsworthy’s 
Silver Box are to be given on March 4, 5 and 6 
at Clinton Hall by the Dramatic Club of the 
Henry Street Settlement. This is the same or- 
ganization which gave the Russian ‘plays last 
winter. 


THE BOSTON SEATTLE PARTY 


The date of departure from Boston of the 
party being arranged by Parker B. Field, super- 
intendent of the Boston Children’s Mission, to 
attend the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Seattle, has been changed to June 
21... This allows an extra day in the Canad- 
ian Rockies and adds $4.00 or $5.00 to the 
cost of the trip. 


CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 
A permanent organization to be known as the 


~New England Conference of State Federations 


of Women’s Clubs grew out of the fourth meet- 
ing of New England women held at Portland, 
Me., the latter part of January. Speeches at 
the conference urged that since the clubs have 


_allied for education and social service and have 


departments of legislation they should direct ef- 
forts toward the following ends: uniformity of 
marriage and divorce laws in the different states; 
vocational training in schools; pure food legisla- 
tion; a single standard of morality for men 
and women; the suppression of the nauseous de- 
tails of news in the daily press; a department 
of public health in the national government; and 
the enforcement of laws for the protection and 
conservation of womanhood, childhood and the 
home. 

Over 55,000 New England women were repre- 
sented at the conference. Mrs. George H. 
Fowler, of Pawtucket, R. I., was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. The executive committee, 
which consists of nine women—the presidents of 
the six state federations and three members at 
large—will select the chairman. 


A CORRECTION } 


In THe Survey of November 16,1912, in con- 
nection with an article on the Montreal Child 
Welfare Exhibit, appeared a picture which had 


' the caption Baby Hearses on the Way to Mt. 


Royal Cemetery. The hearses in fact are on 
their way to the Cote de Neige Cemetery. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


The International Civic Bureau of 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, is offering four short tours 
in Europe this coming summer. Two of them 
will study civic matters and two will study mat- 
ters of social interest. It is.announced that the 
first social tour will leave New York on June 
26, and the first civic tour will leave New York 
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on July 3. The two will travel together through 
Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, 
Ulm, Rothenburg, Frankfort, Dusseldorf, Col- 
ogne, Essen, Brussels, Paris and London. Other 
cities, like Prague, Mannheim and Antwerp, may 
be included in the social tour, The civic tour 
will spend thirty-two days in Europe, the social 
tour a few days longer. A ten-day extension of 
these tours in England and Scotland will be 
optional. 

The second civic and social tour will leave 
New York toward the end of July and will cover 
the same routes in the same time. The social 
tours will be conducted by Professor Howard B, 
Woolston of New York City College, formerly 
headworker of Goodrich House, Cleveland. 


PRECEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The proceedings of the thirty-ninth session of 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held in,Cleveland last June have just ap- 
peared. The volume includes careful reports of 
the comments by delegates in several of the sec- 
tion meetings, among them the discussion on 
prison labor and pensions to widows. The pre- 
face declares that the Cleveland meetings brought 
forth more papers than usual on “fresh and un- 
hackneyed topics.” It continues: “The tendency 
to. expand the meaning of the term ‘charities and 
correction’ so as to make it include almost any 
topic which is distinctly one of social welfare, 
which has been marked for the past eight or ten 
years, is very noticeable in the present report.” 


COMPULSORY OPEN AIR SCHOOLS 


Can the school authorities or the courts com- 
pel a child to attend an open air school when the 
pupil, with the approval of its parents would 
prefer to attend the regular school? This ques- 
tion was decided recently in a police court in 
New Britain, Conn. A father was arrested for 
failing to send his children to school. In the 
court it developed that the children had attended 
school regularly until they were directed to go 
to the new open air school which the city had 
established. After a few days at the open 
air school the children complained of be- 
ing cold during school sessions. Then 
their father told them to go back to the 
regular school again where they were re- 
fused admittance, because they had been trans- 
ferred. The result was that the children at- 
tended no school. After deciding that the com- 
pulsory education law could not be made to apply 
to the open air school, the court paroled the chil- 
dren in the charge of a probation officer. 

In New York, the parents must consent before 
children are admitted to the fresh air classes for 
anaemic children, and they may withdraw their 
children and put, them back in the regular school. 
In the case of children with open tuberculosis, 
however, the Health Department requires that 
they be segregated from other children, and the 
Board of Education exacts compulsory attend- 
ance at an open air school, if they are physically 
able. 
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Trade Mark 


New Shirtings 


The assortment includes: 


Washable Silks in a large variety of designs and 
Satin Stripe effects, width 32 in., $1.00 and $1.25 yd. 


Peau de Crepe, one of the best fabrics for Men’s 
Shirts and Ladies’ Waists, white grounds with col- 
ored stripes, also in plain white or white with Satin 
Stripes, 32 inches wide, $2.00 per yard. 


Silk Mixed Fabrics, the correct material for soft 
cuff Shirts in almost endiess variety, width 32 inches, 
5o0c, to $1.00 per yard. 


‘*Mexicanne,’’ a soft cotton crepe fabric in a num- 
ber of shirting designs, width 32 inches, gsc. to 75c. 
per yard, 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


“Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘tHelp Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 


each imsertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Supt. and Matron desires position 
in Children’s Tlome, Please state particulars,. Address 
Supt., Survey. 


WANTED—by a woman of forty a position ag 
Supervisor in an industrial or reform institution, 
Hospital graduate, understands office work, dietetics, 
dressmaking, &e. 5 years experience in large institu- 
tions. Can be seen in present position—only reason 
for change is interest in industrial work, Address 
1088, Survey, 


CULTIVATED, experienced woman wishes position 
as manager or matron of girls’ vacation home. Ad- 
dress 1087 Survey. 


WANTED—Position in Children's Wome or Orphan- 
age as assistant matron; experienced, references, 
Address 1089 Survey, ‘ 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—To correspond with a first class institu- 
tion band master and choir leader. This with a view 
to employing, permanently, the right man, Address 
C, No. 838 Oliver Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ASSISTANT secretary wanted, 


Salary $100 per 
month. Associated Charities, 


Jacksonville, Fla, 


~ 
domesite science, 
also trained nurse, 
Southern Methodist woman 
Address Rescue, Survey, 


WANTED: Teachers for sewing, 
combination house keeping-laundry, 
for Vexas: rescue work. 
preferred, 


We have now in stock a most attractive collection of fabrics suitable 
for Men’s Shirts and Pajamas, Ladies’ Waists and Children’s Garments. 


i} 
Samples of any of these lines, except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


JoACMEEYS: © Mec’ CUT Colin @ (Neo Crome 
sth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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Scotch, English and Austrian Madras and Ox- 

fords in white and colors, Russian Cords, Embroid- 

ered Batiste and French Percales in all the newest . 
color combinations, width 32 inches, 28c. to 85c.per yd. . 

Flannel Shirtings, cotton and wool, all wool, or 

silk and wool, and a fine collection of the renowned ; 
“VIYELLA” (guaranteed unshrinkable) in_ plain 

shades, and a large assortment of new Spring Styles, 

32 inches wide, 45c. to $1.25 per yard. a 
D. & J. Anderson’s Celebrated Scotch Ging- 

hams in the new Ombre effects, plain colors, stripes. 


checks and new Tartar plaids; also Galatea an 
Kindergarten Cloth in great variety, 


MANAGER WANTED. 


THE YOUNG Men's Hebrew Association of New 
Orleans, La., desires to employ a young married man 
as general manager. The applicant must have execu- 
tive ability, agreeable personality and demonstrated 
capacity. A substantial salary will be pald to a thor- 
oughly competent party, Applicants must- state age, 
experience and give full references, 


WANTED; An experienced social worker as head 
of Girls’ Club in manufacturing city, and to help in 
other social work in connection with the New Hamp- 
shire Settlement Association. Address Miss Llarriet 
Hall, 289 Merrimack St., Manchester, N. LU. 


TRAVEL 


Go to Europe at our Expense 4 *¢¥, tours 


of small parties. Write today for plan and programs, 
University Tours, Box S. U., Wilmington, Delaware 
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THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


Stands out like Booth’s Life and Labour. There’s nothing else likeit on 
social, civic, industrial conditions in America. Miss Byington’s HOME. 
STEAD, THE HOUSEHOLDS OF A MILLTOWN, for instance 
is a concrete study of home life in a milltown —any milltown, almost, on 
day wages, with a housefull of children and boarders, the water tor the 
family wash lugged in buckets from a common pump, — Scientific enough 
to be used as a textbook in a course on civics in a New England College, 
but as readable.and humanly interesting a volume as you'll find on any 
bookshelf. Sent postpaid for $1.70. The Pittsburgh Survey set of six 
volumes (four ready now, two to be sent as, published) prepaid for $10, 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., Publishers forthe Russell Sage Foundation, 
105 East 22d Street; New York. 


_TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


